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FAST MAIL WEST 


On less than a day’s notice the Burlington inaugurated the 
first Fast Mail train between Chicago and Omaha, March 10, 
1584....has continued the service day after day; some- 
times for months on end without being late by a single 
mauinute—50 years without interruption. 
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In February, 1928, American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, jointly with Matson Navigation 
Company, purchased 21 vessels from the U. S. 
Government and organized the Oceanic & Oriental 

Navigation Company to operate between the PR 

Pacific Coast and the Orient, Australia and New SH 

Zealand. Mi: 

American-Hawaiian assumed the Managing _= 
Agency for the Oriental Services of this line, and, 

since June, 1928, has been maintaining regularly oc 

scheduled sailings between San Francisco and g IN 

Los Angeles Harbor, and the ports of Yokohama, me 

Kobe, Shanghai, Chefoo, Hongkong, Moji, Taku ™ 

Bar, Dairen, Tsingtao, Saigon, Haiphong, Kohsi- 

Superior Coast-to-Coast Service chang (Bangkok), Manila, Toilo, and Cebu. DF 

DC 
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The Freight 


Crossroads 


Fourteen trunk line railroads enter Peoria 
—from every corner of the country. 
Here road haul freight is interchanged 
from railroad to railroad without confu- 
sion or delay. 





The agency for the fast transfer of freight 
from one railroad to another is the Peoria 
and Pekin Union Railway—a railroad 
planned, built and equipped to furnish 
the connecting link for the trunk lines 
and to serve the Peoria-Pekin Switching 
District. 


» 


Route your freight via 


PEORIA GATEWAY 
(via P & PU) 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA ax» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Coerta & svtte Union Ry. Co. —_ Central R. R. 
n R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. at Uae Seg 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. New York. Chicas & St L “ R.R 
Chleago & Illinois Midland Ry. P oe Ralir p TENS We Ue 
Chicago, Rock Island & Paelifio Ry. ennsylvania Rallroad 

Peoria Terminal Rallroad 


Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. ‘ 
(Peorla & Eastern) Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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Like 
The Chinese Doctors of Old, the 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


derives its popularity and success by preventing 


transportation ills. 


When you choose our road to handle your freight 
shipments, you have definite assurance there is 


none superior. 


Our “On-Time” record, coupled with replete mani- 


fest schedules to all principal markets, make the 


Nicken Pate Roan 


“A PROVEN CARRIER OF PERISHABLE TRAFFIC” 


Vol. LIII, No, ; 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water— Motor Vehicle—Air— Material Handling and Distribution 


Volume LIII 


Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


HERE are two schools of thought just now as to gov- 
‘Leman ownership of the railroads, We are not re- 
ferring to thought as to the merits of the policy itself, 
but as to the wisdom of now discussing it, since it has 
| been brought into the- limelight by the report of J. B. 

Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation. The 
thought we have in mind is that of those who are opposed 
to the policy; but some of them think there should be 
no discussion—that the subject should be allowed to die. 
if it will, and not stirred up by talking about it, lest 
Something come of it, while others think government 
Ownership is a decided menace and that the issue should 
be met now and disposed of. We hold with the latter. 

Government ownership and operation, as a possible 
solution of the transportation problem, has been brought 
to the fore by the report of Coordinator Eastman, al- 
Ways an advocate of it, though he does not suggest it 
for the immediate future, because of the financial strain 
it would put on the country. There are other habitual 
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advocates of it and they are using Mr. Eastman’s pro- 
nouncement to uphold their position. In theory, it offers 
a solution of a perplexing problem—and the danger is 
that the theory may prevail for lack of something better. 
It is our purpose here to point out some of the elements 
of a better solution, hoping that the fear of government 
ownership may induce its adoption, or the adoption of 
something like it, even if nothing else will. 

The railroads are in bad shape owing, first, to the 
business depression, and, second, to the effects of unregu- 
lated competition from other forms of transport. The 
business depression, so far as it affects the railroads, no 
one can do anything about except to hope for better times 
and work to that end. The unfair competition, however, 
can be removed and this ought to be the first thing under- 
taken in the program we have in mind. By a process of 
removing restrictive regulation from the railroads, or 
putting equal regulation on their competitors, or both, 
all forms of transport ought to be put on an even basis; 
there is no shadow of excuse for not doing it; as long as 
present abuses exist one might as well suggest cutting 
off a patient’s leg to cure a bed sore as to talk of the gov- 
ernment taking over the railroads because they cannot 
function under private ownership and operation. 

Motor and railroad transport ought to be equally 
and fairly regulated with respect to each other by the 
same body; there should be a scientific determination as 
to just what motor transport should pay for the use of 
the highways as a place of doing business, and it should 
be compelled to pay it; the government ought to get out 
of the inland waterway transportation business and pri- 
vate waterway operators should be regulated by the same 
body that regulates the railroads, and should pay a 
proper sum for use of the waterways, maintained by pub- 
lic taxation; intercoastal steamship rates should also be 
regulated by the same body that regulates rail rates; in 
short, all competing forms of transport should be regu- 
lated alike, as far as physically possible, and by the same 
body or coordinated bodies, having the whole transporta- 
tion picture in mind, instead of being regulated merely 
by codes or independent bodies within themselves but 
with no reference to their competitors. 

Second, there are many things the railroads them- 
selves can do to bring about better efficiency and, hence, 
more net revenue, and we are hoping that the Coordinator 
will formally suggest some of these things. There is 
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much, we think, to be gained by pooling arrangements 
and by preventing waste by circuitous routing. The rail- 
roads should take the lead in this, but the responsibility 
is by no means all theirs. A good many of the abuses in 
this respect are the result of shipper pressure—some of 
them to what is called the “traffic club.” Perhaps the 
right of shippers to route their freight should be restricted 
by law to a choice of logical routes. Certainly, if and 
when shippers insist on routes that are not logical or ex- 
peditious, or merchandise cars that are not warranted 
by available traffic, they cannot hide behind the railroad 
cowardice that grants their demands. They must, we 
think, realize that they are doing their part to bring 
about a situation that gives ground for suggestions that 
government ownership is the way out. 


Third, railroad labor must be educated to under- 
stand that government ownership and operation of the 
railroads would not be to its advantage, but that the 
things it is doing have a tendency—just as the ineffi- 
ciencies in operation we have mentioned have—to make 
it seem more or less necessary for the government to take 
hold. They cannot have full crew laws, pension legisla- 
tion, a high scale of wages when other wages are down, 
without impairing the revenues of the railroads—and 
every such impairment makes the problem just that much 
more acute. Labor must also cooperate in the effort to 
bring about a situation that will make government own- 
ership not so attractive in theory. 

We are not now going into the merits of govern- 
ment ownership in detail, but we do point out that, even 
if the things we are suggesting, or other things, are not 
done, government ownership would not be a cure; how- 
ever bad the situation is or may become, government 
ownership in this country would be so much worse for 
all concerned that the former state would soon seem to 
be something to be desired. Government ownership or 
operation of the railroads in other countries has, for the 
most part, come about, not because of any reasoned deter- 
mination that, theoretically, government operation is to 
be preferred to private operation, but because things 
have become so tangled that for the government to take 
hold seemed the only way out. Shall we permit the tangle 
in this country to continue and grow to the point where, 
here, too, government ownership appeals to the majority 
as the proper or only solution or shall we now realize 
the danger and cooperate to the end that private owner- 
ship and operation shall continue? 


To us there seems but one answer. The present re- 
vival of the propaganda for government ownership will 
serve a good purpose if it arouses opposition by the rail- 
roads, the shippers, and the public generally to the point 
where all will unite in the effort to bring about a condi- 
tion in which theoretical cures would not seem necessary 
or attractive. If good sense and sound logic were applied 
to the present transportation situation it would not be so 
bad; all that would be necessary to put the railroads on 
their feet would then be a slight upturn in business— 
and that, we must all believe, is on the way. 
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We welcome the talk of government ownership; ; 
may save the situation just as the preaching of Hell fir, 
keeps many in the straight and narrow way. But it ig, 
threat more serious than the Hell fire in these mode 
days is regarded; we believe it is a real danger for the 
not far distant future unless the situation is “cleanej 
up.” That we believe it would be far more disastrous 
than to let things alone, even if they grew worse, is no 
reason why we should not fear that it will come. 


CODES AND RATE REGULATION 


HE proposed code of fair competition for the ship. 
; po industry provides for the prescription, by code 
authority, of minimum rates, fares, and charges and 
rules and regulations, to be charged and complied with 
by members of the industry. The code provides for regn- 
lation of minimum rates by the code authority and the 
Administrator of the National Recovery Administration, 
Complaints may be filed as to these rates, fares, charges, 
regulations, and practices. The Administrator may hold 
hearings on complaints. 

This regulation of rates is proposed notwithstanding 
that, under the shipping act of 1916, as amended, and the 
intercoastal shipping act of 1933, rates are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce (due to the 
fact that the President abolished the Shipping Board 
and transferred its duties to the Department of Com- 
merce). It is true, of course, that the department, under 
the acts mentioned, has no authority to prescribe mini- 
mum rates. 

The proposed code also provides for use by the Ad- 
ministrator of the assistance of the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce and of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in regulating rates. 

The arrangement contemplated, it seems to us, is 
not one that will lead to simplicity. There is opportunity 
for conflict between the code authority and the Adminis- 
trator, on the one hand, and the regulating agencies that 
have definite authority over rates under acts of Congress 
that have not been repealed. “Code” regulation of rates 
has not appealed to us and particularly we see no neces- 
sity for it with a degree of regulation already provided 
for in the shipping and intercoastal acts, If the regula- 
tion under those acts is not adequate to meet the needs 
of the trade and shippers, changes in those acts should 
be made. 

In original drafts of the bills that were rewritten 
into the intercoastal act of 1933, provision was made 
for giving the Shipping Board authority to prescribe 
minimum rates. This was taken out by the congressional 
committees handling the legislation. Not only that but 
the bill as passed by Congress included the following 
sentence: 


Nothing contained herein shall be construed to empower the 
board affirmatively to fix specific rates. 


This indicates the attitude of Congress at the time 


this act was passed in 1933 toward rate regulation by 
(Continued on page 398) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Codes, some of them having been in 
force for only a few weeks, are to be 
revised. Litigation pending in the courts 
may be ditched by changes before it can 
get to the Supreme Court. Courts are 
averse to dealing with controversies 
when the foundations on which they rest have been changed. 

Hugh S. Johnson, in announcing the new deal in codes, in 
the eyes of many of those vitally interested, was no clearer in 
telling what was intended than on former occasions. He may 
know what his language means but there are industrialists who 
profess to be unable to follow him. 

The former army officer, in the course of his speech on the 
new deal, made use of language he said John Marshall, the 
chief justice who made the Constitution workable, had used. To 
those who heard the speech or read it, his quotation indicated 
that what the head of the NRA knew about constitutional law 
was hardly of guiding value. 

Lawyers who have had to deal with codes, it is believed, are 
beginning to realize that failure on the part of the new dealers, 
in getting Congress to legislate, to use words clearly indicating 
respect for the lines drawn by the courts between production 
and commerce and between interstate and state commerce con- 
stitutes the rock on which the NRA will founder, if it goes down 
by judicial decree. That is to say, that will be the rock if the 
NRA sticks to what it has undertaken long enough to enable the 
Supreme Court of the United States to deal with the questions 
raised by the codes. To show the ideas Johnson has about the 
constitutional questions raised by the part of the new deal in 
his charge, the following may be cited: 


New Deal by New 
Dealers in the 
Matter of Codes 


We talk about interstate and intrastate commerce. As John 
Marshall once said: ‘‘In commerce we are one people,’’ and that was 
never more forcibly demonstrated than upon passage of the recovery 
act. We are raising costs by increasing payrolls. Intrastate com- 
merce and industry competes with interstate commerce and industry. 
Unless we could find some rule to put them on the same basis of 
hours and wages, we would not have been justified in doing anything 
at all because intrastate operations would simply have ruined inter- 
state enterprise. This was so clear and threatening that no man who 
lived here through those anxious days will ever again be persuaded 
that there is any important enterprise in this country that is not 
(in the language of the act) “in or affecting interstate commerce.” 
We have had an astonishing lesson which it is vitally important that 
the whole country should understand. 

State lines are not the significant lines in American commerce. 
If there are any clear lines of demarcation they are regional rather 
than state boundaries. The areas are economic rather than political. 
The general low wage scales in the whole of the south and especially 
the starvation wages of negroes in some industries had spread their 
effect like a great grease stain over large parts of the map of the 
United States—degrading the wages and living conditions of labor in 
other regions far removed. On the strength of unconscionable wages 
the Birmingham district was invading the Detroit stove market, 
for example, leaving the Michigan stove industry no alternative 
except marked wage cuts. Metropolitan sweat shops were doing a 
Similar thing in the garment trade—intrastate though their opera- 
tions may have been physically—both manufacture and sale—yet 
they were effectively closing the great metropolitan markets to any 
product not manufactured under similar degraded and disgraceful 
labor conditions. We had to devise a means of insuring some improve- 
ment by operators working physically intrastate, to protect inter- 
state commerce from the most sinister and threatening aspect of the 
depression—predatory wage amd price cutting to the imminent 
threatened destruction of American living standards. It is a constant 
process of leveling with no other direction than downward. It had 
to be arrested. Here again the answer was the President’s agreement 
and the Blue Eagle. 





Motor vehicle and carriers by water 
now opposing regulation by the same 
body that regulates the railroads may be 
well advised. A thought that they may 
be off on the wrong foot, however, is 
- suggested by the proposed report of Ex- 
aminer Myron Witters in No. 25156, Basic Dolomite, Inc., et al. 
vs. Ann Arbor et al., and the case joined with it (elsewhere in 
this issue). 

The complainants, using boats in transporting some of their 
traffic, tried to obtain the benefit of sections 3 and 13 of the 
interstate commerce act. In addition, they suggested that the 


Regulation in This 
Instance Might 
Help Boat Lines 
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low intrastate rates made by Michigan railroads, with the con- 
sent of the Michigan commission, were not responsive to the 
provisions of section 500, of the transportation act. 

Coldly, Witters observed that sections 3 and 13 did not con- 
fer any power on the Commission to find undue prejudice against 
the boat transportation, over which it had no jurisdiction; nor 
did section 500 confer any additional powers on the Commission, 
he thought it desirable to add. 

Were Witters permitted, he might have jeered at the com- 
plaining water transportation interest involved in the cases 
about the ways of at least one agency of transportation fighting 
against control by the Commission before that body and the 
Michigan commission allowed the railroads to show what could 
be done to water and truck transportation if the railroads were 
permitted to show real competition. But the rules do not 
permit him to jeer. 

Perhaps these cases may suggest to agencies fighting equal- 
ity of regulation what may happen to them, if, in desperation 
over loss of business on account of their rate-cutting, the rail- 
roads go berserk and retaliate in kind. They may suggest that 
equality in regulation is very desirable. 





Ludicrous as it may seem, there 
is a possibility that men may soon 
again be asking “what is whiskey’? 
That was almost as hot a question in 
1908 and the following year as was 
supposed to be the geographical ques- 
tion about the location of the fiery potion in the era between 
the eighteenth and twenty-first amendments to the federal Con- 
stitution. 

President Taft stopped the discussion by saying that grain 
alcohol, reduced to potable strength, might be called whiskey, 
that alcohol from molasses, reduced to potable strength, was 
rum, and that alcohol from fruits, reduced to potable strength, 
was brandy. Coloring and flavoring might be added without 
robbing the watered alcohols of their rights. 

In that way, Taft put an end to the talk, which was all re- 
volving around the methods of production. 

This possible restoration of the old argument lies in the 
fact that bills are pending in Congress to give the Department 
of Agriculture or some other agency of the government the 
right to set up standards for foods, drugs, and cosmetics, one 
bill including shoe blacking among the cosmetics. 

The radicals among those advocating regulation of foods 
and drugs in Taft’s time thought they had written the power to 
set up standards into the food and drugs label act of 1906, com- 
monly called the pure food law, which it was not. It was only 
a statute requiring one who put labels on what he offered to 
the public to refrain from lying, and forbidding the shipping, 
in interstate commerce, of rotten foods. The radicals, believing 
that they had received the power to prescribe standards, thought, 
naturally, that they had to come to a conclusion as to what 
constituted whiskey. They set up standards for what they 
called straight whiskey, blended whiskey, and imitation whiskey. 
Imitation whiskey was that made by reducing grain alcohol to 
potable strength by adding water, there being no cheaper so- 
called adulterant than water. 

The ponderous Taft stepped on the whole house of cards by 
taking, substantially, the definition of the hard liquors from 
regulations of the British government. 


“What Is Whiskey?” 
May Succeed 
“Where Is Whiskey?” 





Anyone reading a Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., commodity tariff filed 
with the Shipping Board Bureau (its 
No. 1, S. B.-No. 31), it is believed, will 
have to agree that east is east and 
west is west and that the twain will 
never meet. Here are some of the things the Dollar ships offer 
to transport from Manila to Texas ports for transshipment: 

Ammunition; ashes, human; bones, human; corpses; explo- 
sives and fire arms. Of course, divi-divi is also on the list. The 
columnists had their fun with divi-divi many years ago when 
they found it in a tariff bill passed by Congress. 

In view of the propensity of some of the Philippines tribes 
to take to the brush, it might be understandable why there should 
be rates on human ashes, bones, and corpses. But, it might be 
asked “how come” the Dollar Line was suggesting that it would 
carry arms, explosives, and ammunition from Manila to Texas 
ports for transshipment. Such cargo going in the opposite 
direction could be understood. The world seems to be turning 
topsy-turvy when there is a suggestion that the Philippines may 
be thinking of the demand for arms, ammunition, and explosives 
among gangsters in the United States and are preparing to meet 
the demand because prices might be better in the United States 
than in the islands. 

Nobody knows, however, what commodities some part of this 


Strange Commerce 
From the 
Philippines Indicated 
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broad land may think necessary for its comfort and happiness. 
To prove that, anyone interested may take a squint at United 
States Intercoastal westbound tariff, S. B.-I. 4, applying on traffic 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports, carrying a rate of $3.09, car- 
loads and less than carloads, on “goggles, auto” and sun- 
glasses._-A. E. H. 


CODES AND RATE REGULATION 


(Continued from page 396) 

the Shipping Board. The “case” for minimum rates had 
been presented. Congress declined to accord the board 
that authority. We do not say that it should have re- 
fused this authority, but the point is, in connection with 
the proposed code regulation of shipping rates, that Con- 
gress would not authorize something that it is now pro- 
posed to do under a code that is to come into existence 
under an act that was not drafted with the view of regu- 
lating rates of common carriers thereunder. 


“A PUBLICITY HOUND” 


SPECIAL committee of the United States Senate 
Ph been engaged for weeks in investigating air and 
ocean mail contracts. It has been seeking to expose 
various forms of waste. Disclosures made before the com- 
mittee in several instances have not revealed desirable 
conditions. However, the committee, under the zealous 
direction of its chairman, might turn the searchlight on 
itself with profit and save some of the public’s money. 
The investigation could have been brought to a conclusion 
before this if time had not been wasted in the asking of 
irrelevant questions. We have in mind particularly the 
interrogation of a former postmaster-general and a pres- 
ent postmaster-general which, after a considerable lapse 
of time, brought forth the startling allegation that the 
present postmaster-general had told the former post- 
master-general that the chairman of the Senate’s inves- 
tigating committee was “just a publicity hound!” 

Members of the committee, including the chairman, 
grew tense while seeking to elicit from the former post- 
master-general what the present postmaster-general was 
supposed to have said. Much breath was consumed in 
the asking of many questions cleverly formed in an ef- 
fort, if possible, to cause the witness to let out his secret. 
It was necessary, however, to summon the present post- 
master-general before the committee and to get his con- 
sent for his predecessor to tell what he contended his suc- 
cessor had said before the situation was clarified. 


What we do not understand is what difference it 
made if the present postmaster-general did tell the for- 
mer postmaster-general that the chairman of the com- 
mittee was “just a publicity hound”—so far as remedy- 
ing air and ocean mail subsidy conditions are concerned. 
What was the importance of what was said in the con- 
versation between the two postmasters-general? 

When it was intimated that the postmaster-general 
had said something about the chairman of the committee 
that he did not wish repeated, the chairman would have 
saved a great deal of time if he had ignored the matter. 
Instead, great excitement was created; there was delay 
in developing facts that might be of use in correcting 
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conditions that may need correcting; altogether, it wa 
a silly performance. 


NRA AND RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Burg, 


President Roosevelt reiterated February 28 that he had y 
intention of subjecting the railroads to a code of fair compet 
tion under the national industrial recovery act. 

Inquiry was made as to the attitude of the President jy, 
cause a letter purporting to have been signed by General Joh. 
son, NRA administrator, was sent to the Association of Railway 
Executives, in which the writer stated that, “by direction of th 
President” he was calling attention to the fact that there had po 
been filed with the NRA a code of fair competition covering th 
railroad transportation industry. As a result, it was stated 
measures had not been taken in the transportation industry ty 
establish minimum wages or maximum hours or otherwise t 
effectuate the policy of the national industrial recovery ac, 
Immediate consideration of the matter by the railroads was 
invited. 

It was stated at the White House that the President had not 
taken up with General Johnson the question of asking the rail. 
roads to submit a code. 

The question of whether the railroads should be brought 
under a code was raised in August, 1933, by the railroad labor 
unions, The matter was referred by the President to Coordina. 
tor Eastman, who went into it thoroughly and came to the con. 
clusion that as a matter of law the railroads were not subject 
to NIRA and that as a matter of policy the act should not be 
applied to ‘the railroads. (See Traffic World, Sept. 9, 1933 
p. 423.) Previously the President had said the railroads coul 
not be brought under a code. 

For a time there appeared to be some mystery about the 
Johnson letter to the railroads asking them in effect to submit 
a code under the NRA. Inquiry at the NRA did not bring forth 
clarifying information. It was understood, however, that, fora 
reason not explained, the letter had been sent. It was not 
explained why the question of putting the railroads under the 
NRA had been reopened in view of the fact that the President 
and Coordinator Eastman said they should not be under a code. 

NRA officials, it was understood, had in mind bringing about 
agreements between the railroads and certain classes of em- 
ployes, not including the brotherhoods, to cover hours of labor 
and minimum wages. It was not the intention, it was said, to 
have a regular code for the railroads. 


EMERGENCY ACT AMENDMENT 


A hearing was held by a subcommittee of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee February 26 on S. 2411, the Dill bill 
to amend the emergency railroad transportation act of 1933 by 
including sleeping car and express companies in the definition 
of “carrier” and by extending the provisions of the act, Title I, 
to subsidiaries of carriers. Coordinator Eastman, in a letter 
read at the hearing, objected to taking in all subsidiaries but 
said he had no objection to including the Pullman Company, 
express companies and refrigerator companies controlled by 
railroads. The legislation is desired by organized railroad 
labor. George Harrison, speaking for labor, said the intention 
was to have the act apply to employes of the Pullman, express 
and refrigerator car companies and that he agreed with the 
views expressed by the coordinator. R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, opposed the 
inclusion of refrigerator car companies, while George A. Kelly, 
general solicitor of the Pullman Company, objected to inclu- 
sion of that company in the act as proposed. 

The hearing on the bill was concluded February 27 after 
W. C. Hushing, representing the American Federation of Labor, 
appeared in support of the bill for Pullman porters. 

The proponents of the proposed legislation desire it in order 
that employes of the Pullman, express and refrigerator car 
companies may be brought under section 7 of the emergency 
act relating to labor. 


K. C. S. LABOR TROUBLES 


Coordinator Eastman has issued a statement concerning the 
Kansas City Southern labor controversy as follows: 


After investigation of the Kansas City Southern labor controversy, 
the emergency fact-finding body appointed by the President found, 
concerning the working rules which were in issue: ‘The result of 
these rules has been to interfere seriously with the most practical and 
economical operation of the railroad and the rendering of reasonable 
service to its patrons.” After conferring with me and at my urgent 
request President Johnston, of the Kansas City Southern, has agreed 
to postpone his new plan of wage payments and working rules until 
April 1, in order to afford time for representatives of the men to con- 
fer with the management, with a view to determining whethel 
changes in the rules or otherwise can be accomplished which will sive 
the road the relief in operation which he deems necessary under pres- 
ent-day conditions. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 
Wheat 


No. 25944, Ryon Grain Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By division 
» Dismissed. Rates charged, wheat, Gerald, O., to Detroit, 
Mich. for inspection and later shipped to Loudonville, O., for 
milling and the product thereof, flour, forwarded to Bangor, Me., 
and Pocomoke, Md. found applicable. Shipments were made in 


june and July, 1931. 
Broccoli 


No. 25902, D’Arrigo Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 8. Rules, regulations and practices governing estimated 
weights applicable on broccoli, carloads, California to destina- 
tions in eastern territory, not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial to California shippers and unduly preferential of Texas 
shippers to the extent that the estimated weights under like 
rules, regulations and practices exceed estimated weights from 
Texas. An order requiring the removal of the undue prejudice 
not later than June 1, runs against all the defendant carriers 
except the Western Pacific. All except the Western Pacific 
were held to “effectively participate” in the rules, regulations 
and practices from the competing broccoli producing districts, 
within the meaning of the words, in accordance with the de- 


' cision in Texas & Pacific vs. United States, 289 U. S. 627. 


Iron and Steel 


No. 25753, Wheeling Steel Corporation vs. Alton et al. By 
division 3. Rates, iron and steel articles, Martins Ferry and 
Portsmouth O., to points in Kansas, including Coffeyville, Fort 
Scott, Fredonia, Hutchinson, Iola, Lawrence, Topeka, Wichita 
and others, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates com- 
posed of column 35 differentials of the southwestern revision 
from the points of origin to St. Louis, Mo.,-and the column 35 


' factors published in Johanson’s J. C. C. No. 2008 from St. Louis 


to the Kansas destinations on articles included in the south- 
western iron and steel list; and on articles not included in the 


' iron and steel list to the extent the rates charged exceeded those 


that would have resulted from the use of column 40 factors to 
and from St. Louis, subject to Rule 10 of the consolidated classi- 
Reparation awarded. Fifty-seven carloads covered by 
— moved between February 11 and November 19, 


Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


No. 23770, Elk River Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. 
St. P. & P. et al., and No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Prod- 
pets Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 3. Upon fur- 
ther hearing, amounts of reparation due complainants under 
findings of unreasonableness in the prior report, 186 I. C. C. 
377, as to rates, reinforced concrete pipe, Schmidt and Minot, N. 
D., to destinations in western North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana, determined and ordered to be paid. 


Wood Charcoal 


No. 26058, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co, vs. D. S. S. and A. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, wood charcoal, Marquette, Mich., to des- 
tinations in Mansachusettes, Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceeded 53 cents to Boston, Mass., rate points and 51 cents to 
New York rate points, rates which were established on April 
5, 1928. Reparation awarded. Shipments were made between 
November 1, 1927, and April 4, 1928. 


Coal 


__No. 26060, Leckie Coal Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Applicable rate, $4.32 a net ton, one car- 
load bituminous coal, Pageton, W. Va., to Adrian, Mich., shipped 
November 16, 1931, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.85, 
a rate established from the Pocahontas group to the Detroit 
group as a result of the Commission’s decision in Ohio-Michigan 
Coal Cases, 80 I. C. C. 663. Carriers authorized to waive col- 
lection of an outstanding undercharge. 


Cotton Plush 
No. 25734, Seaman Body Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rate charged, 136 cents, cotton plush, 
less-than-carloads, Manyunk (Philadelphia), Pa., to Milwaukee, 
Wis., found applicable. Commission held that cotton plush was 
not included within the term “cotton goods, in the piece” on 
which a rate of 84 cents was applicable. 


Phosphate Rock 


_ No. 25686, Etheredge Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Dismissed. Rate, phosphate rock, points in Florida 
to Augusta, Ga., not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial as alleged in a complaint filed November 
10, 1932, New rate and reparation requested. 
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Blasting Caps 

No. 25517, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y. 8. & W. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, blasting caps, carloads and less 
than carloads, and safety squibs, any quantity, Pompton Lakes, 
N. J., to destinations in the Virginias, on shipments since Octo- 
ber 28, 1929, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.50 to 
East Radford, $1.52 to Parrott, Pembroke, and Pulaski, $1.60 
to Austinville and Bluefield, $1.62 to Falls Mill and Cliffview, 
$1.66 to Plasterco, Welch, Caples, Cedar Bluff, Wilcoe, and Gary, 
$1.69 to Venus, Wallace, Red Ash, Jewell, Amonate, and War, 
$1.73 to Wharncliffe, Devon and St. Paul, $1.75 to Mitchell 
Branch, Williamson, and Norton; and that the rates charged on 
the less-than-carload shipments of blasting caps to the extent 
they exceeded rates equivalent to double those indicated. Further 
found that the rates charged on and after December 3, 1931, 
on the safety squibs and carload shipments of blasting caps 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded $1.19 to 
East Radford, $1.23 to Pulaski, $1.33 to Austinville, $1.39 to Cliff- 
view, $1.43 to Plasterco, $1.37 to Cedar Bluff, $1.48 to Wallace, 
$1.40 to Red Ash and Jewell, $1.50 to St. Paul, and $1.52 to 
Norton; and that the rates charged on the less-than-carload ship- 
ments of blasting caps were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded the equivalent of twice those rates. Reparation 
awarded. 

Zine By-Products 

No. 25024, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, zinc by-products, points 
in central territory to Trenton, N. J., applied on shipments since 
January 31, 1930, found applicable and not unreasonable. Find- 
ing is without prejudice to any conclusions that may be reached 
in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals, 

Iron and Steel Pipe 

No. 23434, W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 3. Upon further hearing reparation of 
$981.55 determined to be due and ordered to be paid, on account 
of a finding of unreasonableness, rates, iron and steel pipe, 
Chicago, Ill., to Dodge City, Kan., made in the original report, 
183 I. C. C. 232. 

Fruit and Vegetable Packages 

I. and S. No. 3918, fruit and vegetable packages in middle 
west. By division 3. Proceeding discontinued. Proposed in- 
creased rates, fruit and vegetable packages, made from scarfed 
box material, St. Louis, Mo,, Cincinnati, O., and other Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings and related points to destinations 
in western trunk line territory, not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered to be canceled. The Commission said uncertainty 
as to the material within the description “scarfed box material” 
should be removed by the incorporation in the tariff of a proper 
definition thereof. 

Tank Material Reparation 

No. 22298, Graver Corporation vs. E. J. & E. et al. By 
the Commission. Upon further hearing reparation of $109.50 
determined to be due the complainant on account of a finding 
of unreasonableness in rates, tank material, South Chicago, 
Ill., to points in Oklahoma, made in the former report, 168 
I. C. C. 449, and ordered to be paid. 

Dunnage on Alcohol 


No. 19282, Davis Berg Iudustrial Alcohol Co. vs. Reading 
Co. By the Commission. Finding in former report, 142 I. C. C. 
161, affirmed. It was that charges collected for furnishing and 
installing dunnage and bracing in connection with carloads, 
alcohol, in barrels and drums, Catharine Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to interstate destinations were without tariff au- 
thority, but not unreasonable. Shipment was made prior to 
June 20, 1928, upon which date a charge was established. 


Derrick Reparation 

No. 18599, Carter Oil Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By the Com- 
mission. Upon further hearing reparation of $1,174.15 from 
one combination of carriers and $596.70 from another deter- 
mined to be due complainant on account of a finding in the 
original report, 168 I. C. C. 449, as to shipments of derricks, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to Tulsa and Wetumpka, Okla., between 
May 20, 1925, and February 10, 1926. 


Coal and Coal Briquettes 


Fourth section application No. 15195, coal from West Vir- 
ginia. By division 2. Carriers authorized, in supplemental 
fourth section order No. 10668, to establish and maintain rates, 
coal and coal briquettes, from group 3 on the Virginian Railway 
in West Virginia to destinations in the south and east without 
observing the long and short haul part of the fourth section, 
over new routes made available since the issuance of fourth 
section order No. 11177, entered in connection with Coal from 
Mines on N, F. & G. Railroad, 191 I. C. C. 566. Fourth section 
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orders Nos. *10533 and 10668 modified so as to afford relief in 
this application. 
Tank Material Reparation 


No. 15156, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By the Commission. Upon further hearing amounts of repara- 
tion due complainant on account of findings in former reports, 
126 I. C. C. 78, 168 I. C. C. 449, and 181 I. C. C. 252, determined 
and ordered to be paid. The findings covered shipments, steel 
tank materials, East Chicago, Ind., to Shidler, Okla., made after 
August 4, 1922, rates being found unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded column 35, prescribed or approved in the south- 
western revision, minimum 36,000 pounds. A formula similar 
to that in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 I. C. C. 149, was 
prescribed for reparation purposes. The reparation award runs 
to the Sinclair-Prairie Oil Co., successor in interest to the 
complainant. 


Tobacco 


No. 14795, Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al., and 
No. 14902, Savannah Traffic Bureau vs. Same. By the Commis- 
sion. Upon further hearing, finding in original report, 89 I. C. C. 
501, that export rates, unmanufactured tobacco, in hogsheads, any 
quantity, Ohio River cities and points in western Kentucky and 
northeastern Tennessee to south Atlantic ports, on the one hand, 
and Gulf ports on the other, were unduly prejudicial to the 
former and unduly preferential of the latter, reversed. The 
new finding is that they were not unduly prejudicial. Order of 
May 27, 1934, modified by vacating and setting aside the first 
and second ordering paragraphs thereof. Rates in purported 
compliance with the order were established. The Commission 
reopened the case on August 10, 1933, on its own motion after 
having denied a petition of the railroads dated July 11, 1933, for 
reopening. At the further hearing the Charleston, S. C., inter- 
ests, the Commission said, said they had not been very success- 
ful in obtaining traffic on the differential relationship the Com- 
mission had caused to be established and insisted upon a parity 
of rates to the two groups of ports striving for the business. 


Contractors’ Equipment 
No. 25864, Williams Brothers, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 4. On reconsideration finding in the prior report, 
mimeographed and not yet paged, that complainant was entitled 
to reparation of $6.30, paid as a reconsignment charge, in con- 
nection with a carload of contractors’ equipment from Emporia, 
Kan., to Weldon, Ill., reconsigned to Dayton, Ill., reversed. 
Other findings affirmed. Former order set aside and complaint 
dismissed, Commissioner Porter dissented. 


C. ST. P. M. & O. ABANDONMENT 
The Commission has reopened that part of Finance No. 


9782, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
abandonment, relating to the abandonment of that part of its 
line between Luverne and Ash Creek, Minn., for further hear- 
ing at a time and place to be fixed. This was done on fur- 
ther consideration of the record, of the second petition for 
rehearing filed by the Ash Creek Farmers’ Elevator Co. and 
the E. A. Brown Grain Co., and the reply of the railroad com- 
pany. So as to put the record in shape for the further hearing the 
Commission has vacated and set aside its orders of January 
2, 1934, and November 6, 1933, and that part of its certificate 
permitting abandonment, dated September 22, 1933, in so far 
as they related to the line between Luverne and Ash Creek. 


ROCK ISLAND ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, in Finance No. 10171, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. et al. abandonment, has denied the peti- 
tion of the Wabash for leave to intervene in the proceeding. 
Denials of such applications are unusual. Grant of this one 
would have been a reopening of the case in which the Rock 
Island was authorized to abandon operation over a stretch of 
Wabash tracks as an entry into St. Louis, Mo. Instead of using 
the Wabash tracks the Rock Island desired to use the rails of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of which the Rock Island is a 
proprietary member. The Commission authorized the change in 
a decision dated January 16. 

At the end of January the Wabash, in a petition for inter- 
vention, asserted that it did not know of the proceeding and, 
in effect, that the Commission had proceeded ex parte. Answer- 
ing that, the Rock Island said that the Wabash had actual 
knowledge of the proceeding because on January 2, in answer 
to a request from the Wabash, it had sent that carrier a copy 
of the application and of its return to the Commission’s ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. In addition the Rock Island called 
attention to the fact that it had advertised, in accordance with 
the rules of the Commission, its desire to abandon operation 
in a newspaper of general circulation. The Rock Island also 
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asserted that the Wabash had no interest in the matter other 
than that growing out of a litigation in 1886 which did not jp. 
volve, it asserted, anything cognizable by the Commission in , 
case involving public convenience and necessity. 


L. & N. ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment by the Louisville & Nashville of an eleyep 
mile branch between Napier and Napier Junction, Tenn., has 
been authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No, 
10162, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. abandonment. The 
line was built to reach iron ore beds which supplied ore to 
furnace that was permanently abandoned in 1926, a year before 
passenger service was taken off the branch. Lumbering, which 
contributed 90 per cent of the 1933 revenue of $3,876.35, has 
been the principal industry on the branch since the cessation of 
iron ore and products traffic. Objection by two witnesses was 
made to abandonment before March 1. 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10149, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. abandonment, has author. 
ized the applicant to abandon a branch extending from Seward 
to Cashion, Okla., a distance of about 10.61 miles. The branch 
serves an agricultural region. Its traffic volume has dwindled so 
that the Commission said the Santa Fe would not be warranted 
in expending the large sums necessary to rehabilitate the branch. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 10367. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway (Co. 
asks approval under section 20a of the interstate commerce act 
for order authorizing issue of $331,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates to PWA for loan for purchase of three locomotives. 

Finance No. 10368. Joint application of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. and trustees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. for certificates of public convenience and necessity for 
the operation by each applicant over the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. between Abilene and Salina, Kan., pursuant to trackage 
agreements; for the construction of connecting tracks at Abilene and 
Salina, for the abandonment by each applicant of the use of specified 
main line tracks of the other in Dickinson and Saline counties, and 
for the abandonment by the A. T. & S. F. of a portion of its main 
line between Abilene and Solomon, Kan., and for the abandonment by 
the trustees of the Rock Island between Solomon and Salina, Kan. 
The part of the Union Pacific sought to be acquired for use by the 
other roads is about 19.61 miles in length. The part of the Santa Fe 
sought to be abandoned is in Dickinson and Saline counties. The 
part of the Rock Island sought to be abandoned is in Dickinson 
county. The connecting track is less than a quarter of a mile long 
and its cost will be defrayed out of funds in hand. 

Finance No. 10370. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon a part of its line extending from Elsinore to 
Temecula, Riverside county, Calif., a distance of approximately 16.6 
miles. The applicant says there is no prospect for its future profitable 
operation, its traffic for several years past having been so small as to 
cause loss by reason of operation of the line. 

Finance No. 10371. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
asks for permission to abandon part of its line, extending from Medi- 
cine Lodge to Gerlane, Kan., a distance of approximately 7.59 miles. 
The applicant said no traffic was now handled on the lfne and there 
was no prospect of profitable operation in the future. 

Finance No. 10372. Great Northern Railway Co. asks for authority 
to abandon operation of its line between Kalispell and Marion and 
between Kalispell and Somers, Mont. The first mentioned segment is 
about 23 miles and that between Kalispell and Somers is a little less 
than 10 miles long. The traffic over the segments, the applicant says, 
does not warrant continued operation. 

Finance No. 10373, A. E. Wallace, receiver of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway Co. under section 203 (a) of NIRA, asks approval of 
maintenance and replacement as desirable for improvement of trans- 
portation facilities, including rail replacements, new ties and acces- 
ories at total estimated cost at $115,000 to be financed by loan from 
PWA. 

Finance No. 10374. A. E. Wallace, receiver of Wisconsin Central 
Railway Co. asks authority, under section 20 (a) of interstate com- 
merce act to issue $115,000 of notes and a like amount of receivers’ 
certificates as collateral therefor in connection with obtaining loan 
from PWA. 

Finance No. 10377. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co. asks authority under section 20a of act for authority to assume 
obligation or liability as lessee and guarantor in respect to two equip- 
ment trust agreements and leases and equipment trust certificates to 
be issued under such agreements, the latter to be purchased at par 
by PWA to the amount of the full cost of the equipment to be pur- 
chased and reconstructed by applicant estimated at $4,666,000. 

Finance No. 10378. The Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad Co., of 
Liberal, Kan., has asked authority to issue $18,900 of capital stock, 
par value $100 a share, in order to bring the amount of its capital 
stock to an amount equivalent to the applicant’s investment of $52,- 
953.39 in the property. It said it proposed to dispose of the stock at 
par. 

Finance No. 10276, supplemental, Illinois Central asks for the ap- 
proval by the Commission of a loan of $10,000,000 from the R. F. C. 
to be secured by collateral now held by that corporation and to be 
advanced, $1,500,000 on March 25, $3,500,000 on April 25, and $5,000,000 
on May 25. The proceeds are to be used for the retirement of equip- 
ment trust maturities and the payment of interest. The company said, 
in its supplemental application, that $20,000,000 of Illinois Central 3- 
year 4% per cent gold notes would mature on June 1, 1934. The com- 
pany said it was proposed that it pay at maturity $10,000,000 of the 
maturing issues and extend the remainder for a period of years to be 
later determined, with interest at a rate to be agreed upon. The pro- 
posal in the supplemental application is to pay $5,000,000 on May 25, 
out of the loan for which application is made, and to take $5,000,000 out 
of the company’s own funds to make payment of the $10,000,000 as pro- 
posed, on the $20,000,000 of maturities. 
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e toa nt MYRON WITTERS has recommended the dis- California ports in and around San Francisco Bay, the Los 
before missal of No. 25156, Basic Dolomite, Incc., et al. vs. Ann Angeles district and San Diego. 
which Arbor et al., and a sub-number, Construction Materials Corpora- The examiner, in his report, gives approval, although not a 
5, hag fg tion vs. Same, on a finding that the intrastate rates in Michigan hard and fast one, to the old method of making transcontinental 
ion of on concrete aggregates are not unduly prejudicial to interstate yates to interior points by adding to the terminal rates three- 
S wag jg commerce or to persons or localities engaged therein. fourths of the local rate back. That plan of the terminal rates 
Reductions in rates into Detroit from the Monroe-Oxford plus three-quarters of the local back into the interior was asked 
group, included within a radius of 40 miles of Detroit, below for by the railroads. 
the level of rates prescribed by the Michigan commission, in Examiner Smith recommended denial of relief on freight 
Atchi. [jy 1232 and 1933, by permission of the Michigan commission, automobiles on account, as he said, of the hazy character of 
mn brought a complaint from the title complainant shipping from the showing in behalf of relief on such vehicles. He said that 
war] q Maple Grove, O., and Michigan producers of concrete aggregates, to put the matter plainly, the record, in so far as it referred to 
ranch [fg wed in road building and in the construction of buildings, using freight automobiles or trucks, was havy and not in compliance 
ed s boats crossing the international boundaries, alleging violation with the Commission’s rules, No reason, he said, had been 
uated of sections 1, 3 and 13. A further allegation was that the rates offered for supplanting the present rates on freight and truck 
aah in question were as the examiner said, “not responsive to the automobiles by the rates that would result from the proposals 
: provisions of section 500 of the transportation act.” of the carriers. 
The issue, the examiner said, was whether the intrastate The primary purpose of the desired relief, intended to be 
rates unduly preferred intrastate commerce or persons or locali- granted in the Smith plan, is to enable the railroads to regain 
~ Co, ties engaged therein and unduly prejudiced interstate or for- at least some of the tonnage they have lost to rail-and-water 
Baas: eign commerce or persons or localities engaged therein. The  youtes via the Atlantic ports, the greatest part of which consists 
3. railroads said they reduced the rates to meet truck and water of passenger cars retailing for $1,500 and less. No relief was 
Santa competition. ’ ? : ; asked on cars from group A (the Atlantic littoral as far south 
— Transportation by boats used by the Construction Materials ag Norfolk, Va., and west to Syracuse, in which the higher priced 
acific Corporation, Examiner Witters said, was not subject to the in- cars are produced. Nor was relief asked at intermediate eastern 
‘kage terstate commerce act nor to the jurisdiction of the Commission, points of origin. Conflicting. statements and statistics as to 
a Sections 3 and 13, he said, did not confer any power on the movements through the Panama canal, Examiner Smith said, 
“and Commission to find undue prejudice against interstate commerce agreed to this extent: The movements by water were relatively 
main over which it had no jurisdiction. negligible prior to 1929, when, to California terminals and to 
bY “If undue prejudice against the boat transportation here  (ajjfornia interior points, the all-rail carriers handled about 96 
the considered were found to exist by reason of the intrastate rates per cent of the total tonnage; in 1932, when the total tonnage by 
a Fe in Michigan,” said the examiner, “this Commission could not’ 4}} carriers had decreased to about 26 per cent of that shown 
a order its removal because it could not prescribe reasonable rates oy 1929, the all-rail carriers hauled only 52 per cent and the 
fons for the water transportation. The declared policy of Congress water-routes carried 48 per cent. One of the witnesses for inter- 
in section 500 of the transportation act does not confer any coastal water lines expressed the opinion that the water lines 
-_ additional powers upon this Commission.” had reached their peak in this traffic and that as business im- 
16.6 Complainants proposed, said the examiner, that a scale, proved the railroads were going gradually to regain their old 
able known as the P. S. M. 923 scale, should be prescribed as reason- position. That witness also disclosed that at one time the rate 
'? able in Michigan for all distances over 25 miles, the only ex- of $2.25 the steamers were supposed to maintain had been cut 
Co. ception being that from the Monroe-Oxford group to Detroit 4s jow as 75 cents, for a short time. That witness also said 
edi- the rate should be 70 cents a ton. They further advocated the that some water lines had declined passenger automobiles at 
iles, establishment of ex-dock rates on water-borne traffic to interior -$2.25 because they had more profitable cargo. 
ACES Michigan destinations for distances up to 40 miles, made 80 per ‘The rates proposed by the carriers were $4.30 from points 
rity cent of whatever scale was prescribed from interior pits served jp group B, including Buffalo and Cleveland; $3.82 from points 
_ by rail carriers. ; ; in group C, including Detroit; and $3.82 from all points west of 
then The examiner said that no actual movement of concrete group C which run through the alphabet to group J (Denver) 
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aggregates to any point in Michigan was shown from Maple 
Grove. No evidence, said he, was presented of any attempts 
being made by Basic Dolomite, Inc., to market its products in 
Michigan. 

Examiner Witters said that the reductions, which he said 
the railroads declared to be only temporary and made at the 
urgent demands of shippers to meet truck and water competi- 
tion, had not exceeded 25 or 30 per cent, which would keep the 
revenues about at a figure necessary to pay out-of-pocket costs on 
an operating ratio of 70 per cent. He said the proof fell 
short offestablishing the prejudice alleged. The mere exis 
of disparity between intrastate and interstate rates was not 
ficiegsft toparrant a finding of undue prejudice, he added. 


AUTOMOBILES TO WEST COAST 


A scheme of westbound transcontinental rates on passenger 
utomobiles from eastern points of production to California 
ports, with fourth section relief at intermediate points with an 
element of flexibility enabling railroads to meet competition over 
rail-and-water routes via Atlantic ports, has been worked out 
by Examiner-J. Edgar Smith, in fourth section application No. 
15000, transcontinental westbound automobile rates. He has 
recommended denial of relief in rates on freight automobiles, 
because, among other things, he said, the proposals of the car- 
riers would result in increases on them. Their proposals as to 
Passenger automobiles, he said, would result in a general reduc- 
tion in rates on such vehicles. 

Smith proposes that the relief rates shall be so restricted 
that they will not apply via long transcontinental routes through 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon or Washington, the idea being that 





























except the lettered groups in southern territory which are sel- 
Wom mentioned in transcontinental rate cases. 


The railroads proposed to make rates to points interme- 
diate to the western terminals by adding to the rate to the nearest 
terminal to such intermediate point, $4.30 or $3.82 as the case 
might be, 75 per cent of the rate (other than a rate published 
pursuant to fourth section authority) from the terminal to the 
intermediate destination; rates now in effect to the terminals 
to be observed as maxima at the intermediate points. The 
words “nearest terminal” were explained as meaning the ter- 
minal from which the lowest interstate rate applied to the in- 
termediate destination. 

Examiner Smith, after discussing the matter in the light of 
the requirement of the fourth section that relief from the long 
d short haul prohibition might be granted in a “special case,” 
that the Commission should find that the applicants had 
n a special case of carrier competition at the California 
parts and terminals which might, after further investigation 
juXify relief, the further investigation referred to being the 
consideration of the facts about the revenue yield of the rates 
proposed. 

As to the restriction on routes, the examiner pointed out 
that there was a possible route from Detroit to San Francisco 
4,140 miles long. He said that the Commission had consistently 
set its face against all unnecessary and wasteful transportation. 
asserting that ultimately the cost of such services must be 
borne by the public. He also observed that if one of the du- 


ties of the coordinator be understood it was to minimize such 
squandering of wealth as carrying over a route he had men- 
tioned. 


Writing as if he were the Commission the examiner 
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said, with regard to the northern transcontinental groups “we” 
regard them: “as so unnecessarily long and wasteful that we 
shall decline to consider them.” 

Intermountain interests opposed grant of relief but took 
the position that the rates at intermediate points should be 
no higher than the rates to the terminals. The examiner 
quoted from briefs of two opponents in which he said they ad- 
mitted that the rates proposed would be compensatory. 

Examiner Smith said the water carriers were entitled to 
float all of this traffic they could get. He said that prior to 1926- 
1929 the haulage of finished automobiles was supposed to be 
almost wholly a matter of all-rail transportation wherever that 
was possible. But he added that about that time water carriers 
began making proportional rates, which, when added to the 
rail rates to eastern ports, began taking traffic. He said that 
up to the time the carriers filed this application the railroads 
had sought this traffic at rates long in effect and continued 
after the traffic began flowing to the rail-and-water routes. No 
one, he said, could tell in advance how the traffic would flow 
under the proposed rates. He said the Commission should find 
that the rates proposed where lower for the longer hauls, would 
be reasonably compensatory and more than cover the expense 
of handling the traffic; were no lower, and would be no lower, 
than needed to meet the present or future competition; did 
not threaten to eliminate competition by water, imposed no 
undue burden on other traffic, and created no violation of other 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. In closing his re- 
port, Examiner Smith said: 


It is recommended, in so far as this application asks relief from 
the provisions of the fourth section with respect to rates on freight 
automobiles,. that it. be denied. Sree a | 7 > 

It is recommended that the Commission grant, subject to certain 
limitations hereinafter specified, the relief sought by this application 
with respect to rates on passenger automobiles, with, or without, parts 
thereof. 

And in particular it is recommended that applicants be granted 
authority to establish and maintain rates on passenger automobiles, 
with or without parts thereof, in carloads, from points in eastern 
defined territories set forth in territorial directories now known as 
groups B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and J to California ports and terminals, 
as hereinafter specifically named, without observing the requirements 
of the long-and-short haul clause of section 4 at intermediate western 

oints: 

° Provided, that the routes over which such terminal and western 
intermediate rates shall apply shall not touch or pass through the 
states of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, or Washington, or any one of said 
states; and 

Provided, that the present rates to western intermediate points be 
held as maxima; the relief herein granted permitting the reduction 
of certain rates but authorizing no increase in the present rates to 
any western intermediate point; and 

Provided, that the ports and terminals to which the competitive 
rates herein authorized shall apply are only those located on and 
near the coast of California, to-wit: on the Bay of San Francisco, 
Alameda, Oakland, Richmond, and San Francisco; on Los Angeles 
Harbor, East San Pedro, San Pedro, Wilmington, and Los Angeles, 
and points between Los Angeles Harbor and Los Angeles; and San 
Diego; and 

Provided, that applicants be granted authority to scale these ter- 
minal rates from time to time to amounts less than above specified, 
the lower rates thus authorized to be not less than /30\ cents higher 
than the contemporaneous rail-and-water competition-to be met, but 
in no event to fall below a rate of $2.70 from Detroit to California 
= with rates from other eastern points of origin adjusted thereto; 
an 

Provided, that the rates to Phoenix, Ariz., shall, under the pro- 
posed adjustment, not exceed a rate of $4.60 from points in ‘‘Group 
B,”’ and shall not exceed a rate of $4.40 from points in “Group C,”’ 
and from points in groups west of “Group C’’; and 

Provided Further, that in making rates from all eastern points of 
origin to all higher-rated intermediate points no rate now in effect 
shall be exceeded; but the rates to such western intermediate points 
if lower than the present rates shall be made on the basis of the com- 
petitive rate, $4.30, or $3.82, or other rates hereafter made, to the ter- 
minal nearest said western intermediate point plus 75 per cent of the 
applicable interstate rate from said terminal to said intermediate 
point. (However, the Commission should disregard this reeommenda- 
tion if it be of the opinion that the proper interests of Los Angeles, 
of the intermediate points, and of the applicants, would be better 
served if rates to intermediate points were made by adding to the 
competitive rates to the nearest port the full locals back to such in- 
termediate points until the levels of the present rates are reached.) 

And Providd Further, that in the event the lower rates to the ter- 
minals herein permitted in advance, should become effective through 
the lowering of charges by way of the Panama Canal, that in that 
event intermediate points shall be given the benefit of such lower 
rates to the terminals plus the local rates, or % of such local rates, 
from such terminals, but on the central routes such lower rates shall 
not go farther east or cut the present first-class rate from Detroit, 
Mich., to Winnemucca, Nev., $4.44; nor on the southern routes go 
lower than the rate herein restricted from Detroit, Mich., to Phoenix, 
Ariz., $4.40; these restrictions being intended to limit the effect of 
the reduction of terminal rates to such western intermediate points 
as will not break down the present applicability of the class rates. 
\ And Provided Further, that the rates to all such higher-rated in- 
\ ermediate points shall not exceed the lowest combination of rat 
\subject to the act. An appropriate order should be entered. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fresh Vegetables 


No. 26092, Weinberg & Gilbert vs. A. C. L. et al., three sub- 
numbers thereunder, Funck Brothers Co. vs. Florida East Coast 
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et al., Hind & Fuchs vs. Pennsylvania et al., and S. M. Baker 
Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; and No. 26131, W. H. Chandler Co, ¢ 
al. vs. A. C. L, et al. By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismisga} 
of No. 26131 proposed on the ground that it had not been gea. 
sonably filed. Rates, fresh vegetables, points in Florida to des. 
tinations in central territory proposed to be found unreasonable 
by reason of the failure of the carriers to publish and apply rates 
on lower combinations of intermediate rates than the package 
rates charged. Reparation proposed in the amounts of the 
differences between the charges collected and those which wouly 
have accrued at the combinations of intermediate rates hageg 
upon weights set forth in the freight bills for individual ship. 
ments subject to tariff minimum weights. The examiner sajq 
no order for the future was necessary since the present rates 
were lower than the reparation basis set forth in the report 
Shipments were made prior to October 26, 1931. 


Used Lumber 


No. 26103, Widell Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By Examiner Elsa 
Job. Rate charged, second-hand or used lumber, Mankato, Minn. 
to Serena, Ill., unreasonable and in violation of the aggregate 
of intermediates provision of section 4, to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed 21 cents. New rate and reparation of $409.32 pro- 
posed. 

Spring Assemblies 


No. 26020, Salisbury-Satterlee-Way Co. vs. M. St. P. & Ste. 
M. et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner R. G 
Taylor. Dismissal proposed. Classification rating and second 
class rates, spring assemblies, qualified by certain restric. 
tions or requirements, proposed to be found to have been ap- 
plicable on complainant’s shipments, Holland, Mich., to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., between November 14, 1929, and October 6, 1930. 
Examiner proposes a direction be made that overcharges be 
refunded and undercharges collected. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 26096, Fargo Iron and Metal Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
scrap iron, Fargo, N. D., to Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., between December 23, 1928, and November 30, 1932, not 
unreasonable. 

Contractor’s Outfit 


No. 26206, Hughey Brothers vs. Y. & M. V. By Examiner 
John McChord. Rates, sixth class, five single and one double 
load, contractor’s outfit, shipped June 1, 1932, Memphis, Tenn., 
to Stovall, Miss., inapplicable. Proposed to be found that a 
class L rate, $42.50 a car on a minimum of 20,000 pounds, excess 
weight to be proportionately charged for, was applicable. Rep- 
aration proposed. 

Fiber Drums 


No. 25740, Container Co. vs. Alton & Southern et al. By 
Examiner Myron Witters. Rates, fiber drums, carloads, Van 
Wert, O., to points in the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except that for 
the future, rates on straight-sided fiber drums when loaded, one 
wholly enclosed within another, will be unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent they may exceed 60 per cent of 
the first class rates, minimum 14,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. 
New rates proposed. Drums, pails or tubs, fiberboard or pulp- 
board, or fiberboard, pulpboard and metal or wood combined; 
straight sided, loose in packages, minimum 10,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to Rule 34, are rated third class in three classifications, 
equal to 70 per cent of first class. Taper-sided containers, mini- 
mum 18,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, are rated fourth class in 
official and western classifications, 50 and 55 per cent of first 
class, respectively; and fifth class in southern classification, 
equal to 45 per cent of first. Complainant sought an exception 
to the classification which would have given it 45 per cent of 
first class on all the containers shipped by it but the proposal 
was modified so as to have the exception apply only on straight- 
sided drums of sizes permitting the nesting of one type in 
another, on a minimum of 13,000 or 14,000 pounds. 


Linseed Oil " 


155, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

iner L, B. Dunn. Rate, linseed oil, Minneapolis, Minn., 

shville, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 

cents. Reparation proposed. Shipments were made be- 
een January 15 and October 27, 1931. 


Cement Reparation 


No. 24626, Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama, vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Upon further hearing, 
amounts of reparation due complainant, shipments of cement, 
Spocari, Ala., to points in Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, on 
account of a finding of unreasonableness of the rates on cement 
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in the original report herein in 191 I. C. C. 101, determined. The 
largest amounts were $32,988.39 from the Southern, New Orleans 
« North Eastern and Texas & New Orleans; and $25,583.26 from 
the Southern, New Orleans & North Eastern and the Texas & 
Pacific. 

Bulk Apples 

No. 26146, Hamill Brothers vs. G. N. et al. By Examiner 

Herbert P. Haley. Rate charged, bulk apples, Mesa, Ida., to 
Fergus Falls, Minn., $1.51, proposed to be found inapplicable 
and that the applicable rate was $1.45. Applicable rate, Mesa 
to Fergus Falls and Ada, Minn., $1.45, proposed to be found un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.28. Shipments were 
made in April, 1932. Reparation proposed. 

Chassis Parts 


No. 26172, Diamond T Motor Co. vs. Michigan Central et 
Dismissal proposed. Applicable 
rate on a carload of motor vehicle chassis parts, Chicago, III. 
to Leaside, Ont., Canada, proposed to be found to have been 
75 cents based on a finding that the shipment consisted of 
knocked down motor-vehicle chassis. The shipment was billed 
as parts at a rate of 52 cents. The examiner proposes that the 
Commission shall find that the higher rate was applicable under 
Rule 20 of the classification saying that parts or pieces con- 
stituting a complete article, received as one shipment, on one 
pill of lading, will be charged at the rating provided for the 
complete article. The examiner said undercharges were out- 
standing. The shipment was made in September, 1931, and the 
carrier presented an undercharge Dill. 


Woven Wire Fencing 


No. 26036, Crown Iron Works Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner T. Naftalin. Dismissal proposed. Rates, woven wire 
fencing, less than carloads, Monessen, Pa., to Minneapolis, Minn., 
on and after January 28, 1932, not unreasonable, as alleged. 


Transmission Machinery 


No. 26174, Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. 
&P. By L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, mixed 
carload, transmission machinery and parts, Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., to Great Falls, proposed to be found to have been 
applicable and not proved unreasonable. 


Scrap Tin Plate 


No. 26048, National Sash Weight Corporation vs. Pennsyl- 


vania. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Rate, scrap tin plate, 
Cooper’s Point and Camden, N. J., to Darby, Pa., not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent 
it may exceed $1.13 a long ton. 


Ginger Ale 


No. 26243, Cliquot Club Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, carload, ginger ale in glass, 
packed in cases and cartons, Cliquot, Mass., to Newport News, 
Va., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
41.5 cents. Reparation of $111.01 proposed. Shipment was made 
April 25, 1930. 

Vegetable Baskets 


No. 25847, Trinity Packages Sales Co. vs. Texas & New Or- 
leans et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Applicable combina- 
tion rates, fruit and vegetable packages, nested, carloads, Trin- 
ity, Tex., to destinations in Georgia and Florida and from North 
Rusk, Tex., to Arles, Ga., not unreasonable, the examiner say- 
ing the record was not convincing that the applicable combina- 
tions to Georgia, untreated by the combination rule, were un- 
reasonable and that-the Commission should so find. Further, 
he said, the Commission should find that the failure of the de- 
fendants, other than the originating carriers, to maintain a two- 
for-one rule substantially similar to that in effect in the tariffs 
of the originating carriers, resulted in unreasonable charges. 
He said the Commission should find that reasonable charges 
would have resulted from a rule similar to that in effect on 
the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine and Texas & New Or- 
leans. Reparation proposed. 


WESTERN MARYLAND BONDS 


_ On condition that the Western Maryland establish a sink- 
ing fund for the retirement of designated bonds, the Commission, 
by division 4, in Finance No. 10190, Western Maryland Railway 
Co. bonds, has authorized the carrier mentioned to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $1,776,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 5.5 per cent gold bonds, series A, in partial reimburse- 
ment of capital expenditures. No objection, the Commission 
Said, was made to the application. 

The Commission, in its report requiring the Western Mary- 
land to establish a sinking fund for proposed bonds, said its 
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views as to requiring railway companies to retire part of their 
funded debt through the establishment of sinking funds were 
set forth in its forty-seventh annual report to Congress. The 
Western Maryland, in response to the Commission’s request 
for information as to what consideration had been given to the 
possibility of creating a sinking fund for the benefit of the 
proposed bonds as well as other first and refunding mortgage 
bonds held in its treasury, and as to what objection there 
would be to the creation of such a fund, said that the supple- 
mental indenture to the mortgage, dated July 1, 1927, did not 
require a sinking fund, except as to bonds authenticated for 
equipment expenditures, of which there were none. The Car- 
rier added that it was its intention, in view of substantial fixed 
charges under which it operated, not to market the bonds un- 
less some unforeseen situation developed necessitating a depart- 
ure from that intention. The company added that there had 
been no occasion, therefore, for the creation of a sinking fund 
for these bonds and, further, that its financial condition had not 
been such as to enable it to maintain such a fund. 

Under the supplemental indenture, the Commission pointed 
out, the Western Maryland had the right to set up a sinking 
fund for any series of bonds under the first and refunding 
mortgage. It was required, however, to set up a sinking fund 
in the case of the authentication of bonds for the purchase or 
construction of equipment in an amount great enough to retire 
such character of bonds in twenty years. 

It had been the custom of the Western Maryland, the report 
said, to draw down bonds in reimbursement of capital expendi- 
tures at intervals of two or three years, so that if at any time 
there should be need to dispose of any of them by sale or pledge 
they would be available in its treasury for such purposes, with- 
out delay. The report said that the applicant had now available 
in its treasury for such purposes $12,917,141.27 of first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds. Continuing on that point, the Com- 
mission said: 


While it is not proposed to sell or pledge the additional bonds at 
this time, the applicant would not be asking authority to have them 
authenticated and delivered unless there were the possibility of later 
having to pledge or sell them. The steps here proposed, and which 
we are asked to authorize, are preliminary to the ultimate issue of 
the bonds, and it would be only fair to the applicant to indicate now 
whether the bonds would be authorized for pledge or sale without 
some provision for their retirement before maturity out of a sinking 
fund provided for that purpose. We are not asked to authorize the 
actual issue of these bonds, and there is, therefore, no question of 
increasing the funded debt or fixed charges of the applicant, or cre- 
ating an additional lien upon its properties. These questions can be 
disposed of if and when they arise. 


In support of the application the carrier said that in the 
period January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931, it made net capital 
expenditures aggregating $1,806,462.19. It therefore proposed to 
reimburse its treasury to the extent of $1,776,000 by having the 
trustee authenticate and deliver to it bonds in the amount 
mentioned to be held in its treasury for use if and when needed. 

Speaking of the condition of the carrier as of August 31, 
1933, the Commission said that the amount of its bonds actually 
outstanding was only about 37.9 per cent of its capital liabilities, 
including its capital stock, plus surplus. The amount of bonds 
actually outstanding, pledged, and in its treasury, the report 
added, was only about 43.5 per cent of the capital liabilities, 
including capital stock and the bonds pledged and in the treas- 
ury, plus surplus. That last ratio, the report said, indicated 
that should the bonds now pledged and in the treasury be actually 
issued the Western Maryland would still have a conservative 
amount of bonds outstanding as compared with its total capital- 
ization. In summing up the matter the Commission said: 


We are of the opinion that no additional bonds should be drawn 
down under the first and refunding mortgage unless some provision 
be made through the creation of a sinking fund for retiring the bonds 
now in the treasury and pledged and such other bonds as may here- 
after be authenticated and delivered under the provisions of the 
first and refunding mortgage in the event such bonds are actually 
issued. Authority to procure the authentication and delivery of ad- 
ditional bonds as proposed will be subject to the condition that the 
applicant first enter into a supplemental indenture or indentures with 
the trustee of the first and refunding mortgage providing for the 
creation, out of net earnings before the payment of any dividends, 
of a sinking fund sufficient to retire, at or before maturity, such 
first and refunding mortgage bonds as may hereafter be actually is- 
sued, and submit such indenture or indentures for our approval. 


Commissioner Porter, saying that he was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the requirement of a sinking fund, dissented because, 
as he said, he was unable to find that the proposed issue was 
compatible with the public interest or reasonably necessary or 
appropriate for the purpose for which it was intended. He said 
that the facts in this case were similar to those in Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway Co. Bonds, 193 I. C. C. 309, and that 
much of what he had said in his dissent in that case was ap- 
plicable here. He said that the amount of bonds now outstand- 
ing was approximately 55 per cent of the carrier’s assets based 
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on the Commission’s valuation, and that, if and when the car- 
rier actually issued the bonds authorized to be delivered to it, 
the ratio would be increased to approximately 61 per cent. He 
said it was true that the carrier had been able to earn its fixed 
charges and show a slight margin even in this depression. He 
suggested that inasmuch as more than 50 per cent of the revenues 
of the carrier were derived from coal traffic and that as the 
demand for coal was likely to diminish, the Commission could 
not rely too heavily on the carrier’s experience in this depres- 
sion as a test of what might be expected in the future. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In view of the exhausted status of the public works fund, 
Public Works Administrator Ickes has announced that, here- 
after, only allotments for projects of public bodies and rail- 
roads subject to the interstate commerce act will be considered. 
Applications for allotments now pending total about three and 
a half billions. PWA, he said, would continue making loans to 
railroads for the purchase of rails and equipment because of 
the semipublic nature of carriers and because loans of that 
character were quickly transformed into payrolls and were an 
important factor in the program to afford relief to the heavy 
industries. 


Allotments of one million dollars to the Gulf, Mobile and 
Northern, and $331,000 to the Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
were announced. The former plans to spend half its allotment 
in buying 200 freight cars and the other half in buying pas- 
senger equipment, the latter possibly of the streamlined type. 
The P. and W. Va. plans to buy three heavy freight locomotives. 

On petition of the Erie Railroad Co. in Finance No. 10261, 
Erie Railroad Co. public works improvement, the Commission, 
by division 4, in a supplemental report, has modified its prior 
report to conform to changes by the applicant with respect to 
details in freight and passenger train equipment to be purchased 
with PWA funds. Instead of 500 forty-foot forty-ton automobile 
cars, of which 150 were to be equipped with loaders, the appli- 
cant will acquire 500 fifty-ton automobile cars, of which 350 are 
to be so equipped, and instead of eight all-steel mail coaches 
it proposes to acquire eight all-steel combination passenger- 
mail-baggage cars. The total cost of all the equipment to be 
acquired under the modified arrangement will be $11,282,736 
instead of $11,845,750. 

In Finance No. 10333, Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
notes, the Commission, by division 4, has authorized the car- 
rier to issue $1,400,000 of 4 per cent registered serial collateral 
notes to cover a PWA loan for use in financing the purchase of 
25,000 tons of steel rail and 7,000 tons of accessories and fasten- 
ings. That part of the application requesting authority to pledge 
as collateral for the notes 500 shares of the common stock and 
$1,350,000 of first mortgage bonds of the Escanaba, Iron Moun- 
tain & Western Railroad Co. was dismissed because the Com- 
mission said its authorization to pledge the securities was not 
necessary due to the fact that in pledging the securities the ap- 
plicant would not be assuming any obligation and liability in 
respect thereof. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10346, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad public works improvement, has approved, 
as desirable for improvement of transportation facilities, the 
purchase of 100,000 tons of steel rail at a total cost of $3,650,000 
with a PWA loan. This decision relates to the purchase of 
rails by the Pennsylvania, announced some time ago. 

In Finance No. 10369, James M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, 
trustees of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., debtor, 
have applied for a loan of $6,905,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase outstanding bonds of the Kan- 
sas City, Memphis & Birmingham Railroad Co. They offer 
trustees’ certificates as security for the loan. 

In Finance No. 10320, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
public works improvement, the Commission, by division 4, has 
approved the plan of the applicant to acquire equipment, at an es- 
timated cost of $16,876,480 to be financed by a loan of $16,876,000 
from the PWA. The government agency, under the plan, would 
take equipment trust certificates for the amount of the loan, 
without interest in the first year, and at 4 per cent for the 
remainder of the 15-year term of the certificates. The equip- 
ment to be acquired is 800 fifty-ton steel box cars; 6,000 fifty- 
ton steel hopper cars; 1,000 fifty-ton steel gondolas; 15 steel 
passenger coaches and 11 steel mail and express cars. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes has signed contracts for 
loans of $10,000,000 to the Illinois Central, $1,481,000 to receivers 
of the Wabash, and $1,212,000 to the Lehigh and New England, 
for improvements and equipment. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants ask for re- 
opening, reconsideration and argument before entire Commission and 
for postponement of effective date of order herein. 
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No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, and 
No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. Carriers in Southwestern and 
Western Trunk Line territories, defendants herein, ask MOGificatioy 
of orders entered December 11, 1933. : : 

No. 23476, and No. 23692, and Subs. 1 to 4, incl., Smith & Scott 
Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants have filed a gy’ 
plemental petition for reconsideration, reopening, rehearing ang 
modification of report and order and motion for leave to file jp. 
stanter. 

No. 23853, Crown Mills vs. S. P. & S. and N. P. Terminal y 
Oregon. Defendant, S. P. & S., asks for order setting aside rep. 
aration order. ‘ 

No. 13413, In the matter of automatic train control devices, ¢ 
M. St. P. & P. asks for rehearing on its petition to be relieved ¢; 
further maintenance and operation of automatic train stop devices, 

No. 24167, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce fy 
Mullan Bailey Lumber Co. vs. Southern et al., No. 24810, Same ys 
Southern et al. and No. 24897, Same vs. Same. Complainant asks fy 
reopening, reconsideration and oral argument before Commission. 

No. 25437, Borden Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendant; 
ask for reopening, reconsideration and argument before entire Com. 
mission and for postponement of the effective date of the order herein 

No. 26291, Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pennsylvania. De. 
fendant asks that complaint be dismissed for want of jurisdiction, 

. & S. 3892, Carload minimum weight on common brick in the 
south. Respondents ask for reopening, argument and reconsideration, 
and for a postponement of the effective date provided for compliangg 
with the order of the Commission. 

No. 25542, Frederick Co-Operative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. etal. 
Complainant asks reopening, rehearing and reargument. 

No. 26291, Iron City Produce Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania. Com. 
plainants ask the Commission to deny defendants’ motion to dismiss 
for want of jurisdiction. 

No. 23031 and Sub. 1, Farmers Co-Operative Association et al. ys, 
A. V. I. et al. Complainants ask for reopening, further hearing and 
reconsideration. 

No. 25799, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks reopening therein and reconsideration by full Commission, on the 
record as made. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F, D. No. 10309, authorizing the Erie Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability as lessee and guarantor, 
in respect of not exceeding $11,282,000 of Erie Railroad equipment trust 
of 1934 certificates to be issued by the New York Trust Company, as 
trustee, and sold at par, in connection with the procurement of freight 
and passenger equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10257, authorizing Charles M. 
Thomson, trustee of the estate of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
ty. Co., debtor, to issue $240,000 of trustee’s 4 per cent registered 
serial certificates of indebtedness to aid in the financing of proposed 
maintenance, approved. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application No. 14657, Canned goods to the south. 
Petition dated January 25, .1934, filed by B. T. Jones, agent, requesting 
further modification of fourth-section order No. 11366 entered in 
fourth-section application No. 14657 is denied. 

No. 17000, part 3, Rate Structure Investigation, Cotton. Petition 
of Carolina & Northwestern Railway and Southern for modification 
of order denied. 


No. 17789, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. and No. 24568, 
Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Motions of complainant 
to make order of October 15, 1927, in No. 17789, more definite, ete., and 
for reconsideration and/or further consideration of petition heretofore 
filed in these proceedings, by which rehearing, reconsideration, modi- 
fication of reports and orders and setting aside modifying order of 
July 29, 1933, in No. 24568, etc., was sought overruled. 


No. 18283, and Sub. 1, Caldwell & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. A.C. L 
et al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing in Washington solely 
for purpose of affording the parties an opportunity to make proof of 
shipments and the paying and bearing of freight charges thereon to 
determine the amount of reparation due them under the previous 
finding, and petition of complainants to receive evidence and con- 
sider as a part of the record in accordance with rule XIII (g) of the 
rules of practice, the original freight bills marked paid as identified by 
an exhibit in the form of a rule V statement now a part of the 
record is denied. 

No. 24529, American Scrap Material Co. vs. B. & O. et al. and 
No. 25618, S. Sternberg & Co., Inc., assignee of David J. Joseph Co., 
vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of complainants for reconsideration and 
modification with respect to ‘‘conflicting portions’ of the reports and 
orders denied. 

No. 24567, Henry Lightig & Co. vs. M. P. Petition of complainant 
end interveners for determination on record as made of amount of 
reparation due and for entry of formal order denied, and proceeding 
reopened for further hearing for purpose of determining amount of 
reparation due the complainant and interveners. 

No. 24633, Vineland Farmers Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, trustee, 
et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Petition of defendants for reopening and 
reversal of the decision of the division denied. 

No. 24731, Hanna Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Second 
petition of complainant for reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 25460, Carter Waters Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Pe- 
tition of complainant for reconsideration and modification with respect 
to rates on shipments to Salem, Mo., denied. - 

No. 25472, I. A. Braden vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of de- 
fendants for reconsideration or reargument denied. 

No. 25750, D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. of N. 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 21095, Newsprint Paper Investigation. Petition of Lexington 
Board of Commerce et al. for reopening and reconsideration, upon 
that record of rates prescribed from New York and New England 
mill points to Lexington, Ky., denied. 

No. 20769, in re charges for protective 
freight. Petition of Western Growers’ 
investigation of amounts of ice used 
melons and vegetables denied. 

No. 26360, Chamber of Commerce, Rome, Ga., et al. vs. Southern 
al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis permitted to intervene. 

No. 25394, Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. C. of Georgia et al. 
Order entered in this proceeding on October 24 1933 as subsequentl) 
modified to become effective on March 5, 1934, is further modified to 
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necome effective on May 4, 1934, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
‘nstead of said March 5, 1934, | 
on No, 23823, Gypsum Association et a. ve A. Ty. & SB. FF. 

a No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A, et al. Order of December 
#133 js modified so as to become effective June 13, 1934. 
W019, 23375 and Sub. 1, Citizens Gas Co. of Indianapolis et al. vs. 

c. & Y. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order of June 30, 
is further modified so as to permit defendant, C. M. St. P. & 
: jlish the rates required in said order upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public by not less than 15 days’ filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act. rs ? : - 

No. 23599, Rea+Patterson Milling Co. vs. yo Proceeding re- 
yened for further hearing solely to determine what shipments were 
aeorded a third transit service. 7 7 
si No. 26344, Mead Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26356, Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & W. 
? Bureau and Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 


et al., 
ti, 


a” 
l9o0, 


p,, to pul 


al. 


p, et al. Atlanta Freight 
4ssociation permitted to intervene. 
No. 26276, Sup. 1, Lion Oi] Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et a. 
Cc. R. 


and No. 26276, Sub. 2, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. 


1é FP. et al. Pure Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 
‘No. 26276, and Subs. 1 and 2, Chamber of Commerce, El] Dorado, 
ark. vs. C. R. 1. & P. et al. Humble Oil & Refining Co. permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 26281, A. N. Christenson et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and L. R. Crawford and P. C. Spencer, 


permitted to 


as receivers for Producers’ & Refiners’ Corporation, 
intervene. . 
No. 17000, part 13, rate structure investigation, salt. Effective 


date of order of December 5, 1933, postponed to June 1, 1934. 

No. 26339, Application of I. C., C. of Ga., and H. D. Pollard as re- 
ceiver of C. of Ga., under section 5, paragraphs 9, 10 and 11 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, with reference to Ocean Steamship Co. of 
Savannah. Hallowell, Jones & Donald; Winslow & Co., Inc.; Colby 
& Sawyer; Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co.; Buchold & Co., Inc.; Harry 
N. Bloomfield Co.; Eisemann Brothers; Colonial Wool Co.; A, W. Hil- 
liard & Son; Kincaid Kimball & Co.; Burt Moran & Co.; Studley & 
Emery; Bigelow & Gifford; Dewey Gould & Co.; and Ryder & Brown 
Co, permitted to intervene. ; 

No. 15427, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. and No. 21164, same vs. same. Proceedings reopened for further 
hearing at a date to be hereafter named. 

No. 18770, Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. and No. 
21020, Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
& E. et al. Motion of Moline Consumers Co. in No. 18770 for: further 
considération and/or reconsideration, etc., overruled, and petition of 
Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce, in No. 21020, for 
rehearing and reconsideration, etc., denied. 

No. 26309, Dow Chemical Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Division and General Chemical 
Co. permitted to intervene. 





MEXICAN RATE REDUCTIONS 


According to a report sent to Washington by Vice Consul 
William P. Cochran, stationed at Mexico City, the press of that 
city has announced that the Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works has authorized the National Railways of 
that country to issue special tariffs, described as similar to 
tariffs which will be issued by the Southern Pacific of Mexico, 
making percentage reductions in freight rates, effective 15 days 
after official publication. The reductions are to be made on 
the twelve classes used on the Mexican railroad system. The 

belief is expressed that this action will give “an appreciable 
stimulus to the movement of merchandise in Mexico and make 
possible a profitable exploitation of those commodities that have 
not been able to reach consuming centers because of high freight 
rates.” 

Reductions are to be made in three distance categories, 


i hamely, those not in excess of 700 kilometers; those between 


701 to 1,000 kilometers; and those in excess of 1,000 kilometers. 
_The reductions in first class rates are to be 20 per cent for the 
distances up to 700 kilometers, 30 per cent in the bracket be- 
tween 701 and 1,000 kilometers and 40 per cent in the highest 
bracket. The reductions in sixth class rates are to be 10, 20 
and 30 per cent; in tenth class 2, 12 and 20 per cent; and in 
twelfth class rates, 2, 8 and 12 per cent. The reductions men- 
tioned, it is believed, indicate the character of the cuts in 
classes not mentioned. 


HAY UNDERBILLING 


Secretary McGinty has announced that the Commission has 
been advised that on February 21 the following sentences were 
imposed upon the persons named in the district court for the 
eastern district of Michigan, following pleas of guilty to indict- 
ments charging the underbilling of shipments of hay from points 
in Michigan to the New York district: C. A. Miller, four months 
in jail and $1,000 fine; Alger Quinn, 90 days in jail and $1,000 
fine; C. A. Steffe, $500 fine or five months in jail; F. E. Tyler, 
$500 fine or four months in jail; O. W. Plotner, six months’ jail 
sentence suspended for three years. 

These cases were investigated by representatives of the 
Bureau of Inquiry. Attorney Daniel H. Kunkel of that bureau 
—" the United States Attorney in the prosecution of these 

ases, 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 








REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Truck operator’s status as “com- 
mon carrier” or “private carrier” is dependent on whether truck 
operator was engaged in “public transportation” (Code 1931, 
sec. 5105-al et seq., and sec. 5105-a40 et seq.). (State vs. Rosen- 
stein, 252 N. W. Rep. 251.) 

What constitutes common carrier is question of law for 
court, but whether, under evidence in particular case, one 
charged as common carrier comes within definition of that term 
and is carrying on its business in that capacity, is question of 
fact.—Ibid. 

Test of “common carrier’ is not whether he is carrying on 
public employment, nor whether he carries to fixed place, but 
whether he holds out, either expressly or by course of conduct, 
that he will carry for hire, so long as he has room, goods of all 
persons without preference. 

A “common carrier” is one who holds itself out as ready to 
engage in the transportation of goods for hire as a public em- 
ployment, and not as a casual occupation. It is not necessary, 
however, to classify one as a public carrier, that he be required 
to carry goods of any description for every person offering the 
same, if he professes to carry only a certain kind.—Ibid. 

Common carrier is under no obligation to carry goods other 
than these he professes to carry.—Ibid. 

Motor truck owner and operator carrying theater films and 
advertising material over regular route or between fixed termini 
at stated times for non-members, as well as members, of pur- 
ported association, whose agreement with operator called for 
payment of weekly compensation to him, held “common carrier,” 
subject to regulatory statutory provisions (Code 1931, sec. 
5105-al et seq., and sec. 5105-a40 et seq.).—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Steamship 
owner could not maintain suit to enjoin competitor from operat- 
ing proposed ships with unreasonably low tariff rates to ruin 
plaintiff’s business, since question involved was within jurisdic- 
tion of United States Shipping Board (Shipping Act of 1916, 
as amended (46 USCA, sec. 801, et seq.)). (Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Transp. Co. vs. Pere Marquette Line Steamers, 67. Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 937.) 

Shipping Board’s dismissal of similar case did not entitle 
shipowner to maintain injunction suit against competitor where 
question involved was within Shipping Board’s jurisdiction 
(Shipping Act of 1916, as amended (46 USCA, sec. 801, et seq.)). 
—Ibid. 


(District Court, S. D., New York.) In proceeding for limita- 
tion of liability, court could take judicial notice of tendency of 
officers and crew to favor ship. (The Horaisan Maru, 5 Fed. 


Supp. 311.) 

In proceeding for exemption from, or limitation of, liability 
for cargo loss, burden of proof as to seaworthiness is on peti- 
tioner (46 USCA, secs. 183, 192).—Ibid. 

Evidence held to show that stranding of outgoing vessel at 
mouth of harbor resulted from vessel’s unseaworthiness when 
commencing voyage, precluding exemption from liability for 
cargo loss (46 USCA, sec. 192).—Ibid. 

That vessel, contemplating taking on cargo at several ports 
and unseaworthy when leaving last port, was allegedly sea- 
worthy at prior ports, held not to exempt owner from liability 
for loss of cargo loaded at prior ports, though stranding oc- 
curred after leaving last post (46 USCA, sec. 192).—Ibid. 

Where owner of vessel is corporation, “privity or knowledge” 
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of unseaworthiness, to deprive owner of limitation of liability 
for cargo loss, must be privity or knowledge of managing office 
or agent, test being extent of person’s authority, not whether he 
is technically an officer (46 USCA, sec. 183).—Ibid. 

Where person connected with freight department of cor- 
porate shipowner had only very limited authority, his alleged 
knowledge of vessel’s unseaworthiness held not to preclude 
shipowner from obtaining limitation of liability for cargo loss 
(46 USCA, sec. 183).—Ibid. 


TARIFF SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison who has charge 
of the Commission’s tariff section by Special Permission No. 
133575, has softened the requirements of supplement No. 3 to 
Special Permission No. 119220, dealing with the waiver of Rule 
9(e) of Tariff Circular No. 20. (See Traffic World, February 3, 
p. 213.) Rule 9(e) pertains to the volume of supplemental 
matter attached to tariffs. Supplement No. 3 to Special Per- 
mission No. 119220, which has been softened, is dated to become 
effective May 1. The ameliorating special permission, No. 
133575, says: 


The Commission, by Special Permission No. 119220, having au- 
thorized carriers or their agents to file supplements and supplemental 
matter in excess of that permitted by Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 
20, and by Amendment No. 3, having withdrawn the said authority, 
effective May 1, 1934; and 

It appearing, That a great many tariffs have been supplemented 
under authority of Special Permission No. 119220, and that it will be 
unduly burdensome to reissue all of such tariffs in which necessary 
changes must be made after May 1, 1934; and 

It further appearing, That the public interest will not be ad- 
versely affected by a further temporary waiver of Rule 9 (e) of Tariff 
Circular 20. 

It is ordered, That Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 20, as to tariffs of 
thirty-two or more pages filed prior to May 1, 1934, except as herein- 
after specified, be and is hereby waived in the following particulars: 

When the number of supplements, but not the volume of supple- 
mental matter authorized by Rule 9 (e) shall have been exceeded 
prior to May 1, 1934, under authority of Special Permission No. 119220, 
carriers or their agents may continue the same number of supplements 
provided the volume of supplemental matter does not exceed that 
permitted by Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 20. 

When the volume of supplemental matter, but not the number of 
supplements, authorized by Rule 9 (e) shall have been exceeded prior 
to May 1, 1934, under authority of Special Permission No. 119220, car- 
riers and their agents may continue to exceed the volume of matter 
to the extent of 50 per cent provided the number of supplements does 
not exceed that permitted by Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 20. 

When both the number of supplements and volume of supple- 
mental matter permitted by Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 20 shall 
have been exceeded prior to May 1, 1934, under authority of Special 
Permission No. 119220, the tariff may be further supplemented on 
and after May 1, 1934, under authority of this permission to the ex- 
tent authorized by Special Permission No. 119220. 

It is further ordered, That tariffs of thirty-two or more pages 
filed on and after May 1, 1934, may have one supplement, not to 
exceed four pages, in addition to the number of supplements au- 
thorized by Rule 9 (e), the pages of such additional supplement to be 
counted in the volume of supplemental matter. 

It is further ordered, That none of the provisions of this Special 
Permission shall apply to tariffs of less than thirty-two pages. 

It is further ordered, That the authority herein contained shall 
become effective May 1, 1934. Supplements issued on and after May 
1, 1934, under authority of this permission must bear the notation, 
“Departure from the terms of Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 20 is 
authorized under Special Permission of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission No. 133575 of February 20, 1934.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3957, the Commission has suspended from 
February 27 until September 27 schedules in supplements Nos. 
362, 366 and 368 to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1187. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the present carload rate of 18 cents 
and apply in lieu thereof rates ranging from 19 to 27 cents per 
100 pounds on iron or steel articles, viz.: Wire, nails, spikes, 
and roofing, from Memphis, Tenn., to certain stations in Mis- 
sissippi on the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad. The following is illustrative, rates being 
in cents a 100 pounds: 








From Memphis, Tenn., to New Albany, Miss., present rate 18, 
proposed rate 22; from Memphis, Tenn., to Ripley, Miss., present rate 
18; proposed rate 25. 


In I. and S. No. 3958, the Commission has suspended from 
February 28 until September 28 schedules in supplement No. 54 
to Chicago & Eastern Illinois I. C. C. No. 239, supplement No. 
10 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific I. C. C. No. B-6259, 
and supplements Nos. 58 and 59 to Pennsylvania I. C. C. No. 
110. The suspended schedules propose to reduce rates on hollow 
building tile, in carloads, from Crawfordsville and Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Chicago, Ill. The following is illustrative, rates being 
in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds: 

To Chicago, Ill., from Crawfordsville, Ind., present rate 185, 


proposed rate 155; to Chicago, Ill, from Terre Haute, Ind., present 
rate 190, proposed rate 155. 


In I. and S. No. 3959, the Commission has suspended from 
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February 28 to September 28, schedules in supplement No. 2 


to Illinois Central I. C. C. No. A-10765. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase the rates on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, from points on the Illinois Central Railroad in 
Illinois and Iowa to destinations on the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
in Arkansas. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents 
per 100 pounds: 

From Chicago, Ill., to Ft. Smith, Ark., via Cairo or Memphis, 
present rate 33%, proposed rate 37; from Chicago, Ill., to Ft. Smith, 
Ark., via East St. Louis, present rate 36%, proposed rate 40; from 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa., to Ft. Smith, Ark., via Cairo, Memphis or East St. 
Louis, present rate 42%, proposed rate 46. 

In I. and S. No. 3960, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No, 31 to Boyd’s 
I. C. C. No. A-2364. The suspended schedules propose to cancel 
a commodity rate of 19 cents a 100 pounds on cane sugar, in 
carloads, from Janesville, Madison and Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
to St. Paul, Duluth, and points grouped therewith in Minnesota, 
and to apply higher class or combination rates in lieu thereof, 
while continuing the 19 cent rate on beet sugar. 

In I. and S. No. 3961, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules in supplement No. 21 to Van 
Ummersen’s exceptions to official classification, I. C. C. No. 205. 
The suspended schedules propose to reduce the carload minimum 
weight on moulded woodpulp egg trays from 36,000 to 20,000 
pounds from Waterville, Me., to destinations in official classifica- 
tion territory, while egg case fillers or flats made of fibreboard, 
strawboard or paper will be continued at 36,000 pounds between 
points in official territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3962, the Commission has suspended from 
March 1 until October 1 schedules published in supplement No. 
15 to Cummins’ I. C. C. No. 328. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates on hay and articles taking same rates, 
in carloads, from La Tuna, Tex., to points in Texas, including 
Shreveport, La., when such traffic originates at points in New 
Mexico north of La Tuna to Hatch, N. M., inclusive, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


From La Tuna, Tex., to Ft. Worth, Tex., present rate 37, proposed 
rate 48; from La Tuna, Tex., to Shreveport, La., present rate 37; pro- 
posed rate 52. 


CONTROL OF N. E. RAILROADS 


The Commission’s proceeding, No. 26286, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Pennsylvania and the Pennroad Cor- 
poration (see Traffic World, February 24), with respect to Penn- 
sylvania stockholdings in the New Haven and Boston & Maine, 
rests on both the Clayton anti-trust law and section 5(11) of 
the interstate commerce act, the latter as amended by the 
emergency transportation act, 1933. It is tacitly admitted that 
the course of the Commission with respect to the Clayton anti- 
trust phase of the case will depend upon the decision the Su- 
preme Court of the United States makes in No. 361, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
Pennsylvania Co., commonly known as the Pennsylvania Clay- 
ton anti-trust case. That case was restored to the court’s docket 
on February 19 for reargument on the provision of section 7 of 
the Clayton anti-trust act containing the words “solely for in- 
vestment” in respect of stock of one railroad bought by another. 

With regard to purchases of stock in the Wabash and 
Lehigh Valley, the defendants in the Clayton anti-trust case 
claimed they were “solely for investment” and therefore were 
not subject to the prohibitions of the Clayton law. 

The proceeding, however, as before said, is also founded on 
section 5(11) of the interstate commerce act, as amended by 
the emergency transportation act, 1933, which says: 


For the proper protection and in furtherance of the plan for the 
consolidation of railway properties established pursuant to paragraph 
(3) and the regulation of interstate commerce in accordance there- 
with, the Commission is hereby authorized, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, but after notice and hearing, to 
investigate and determine whether the holding by any person of 
stock or other share capital of any carrier (unless acquired with the 
approval of the Commission) has the effect (a) of subjecting such car- 
rier to the control of another carrier or to common control with an- 
other carrier, and (b) of preventing or hindering the carrying out of 
any part of such plan or of impairing the independence, one of an- 
other, of the systems provided for in such plan. If the Commission 
finds after such investigation that such holding has the effects de- 
scribed, it ‘shall by order provide for restricting the exercise of the 
voting power of such person with respect to such stock or other share 
capital (by requiring the deposit thereof with a trustee, or by other 
appropriate means) to the extent necessary to prevent such holding 
from continuing to have such effects. 


That paragraph, also, gives the Commission jurisdiction to 
make an inquiry as to stockholdings, with a view to the pro- 
tection of the plan made by it for the consolidation of rail- 
roads, whether the holdings are by individuals, holding com- 
panies or other carrier companies. 

Paragraph 6 of section 5 makes it unlawful for any person, 
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except with the authorization of the Commission, to “accom- 
plish or effectuate, or to participate in accomplishing or effectu- 
ating, the control or management in a common interest of any 
two or more carriers, however such result is attained, whether 
directly or indirectly, by use of common directors, officers or 
stockholders, a holding or investment company or companies, 
a voting trust or trusts, or in any manner whatsoever.” 

This investigation is the Commission’s reaction to a com- 
plaint and petition filed by the governors of New England states 
(see Traffic World, December 9, 1933, p. 1040), alleging that the 
holdings of the two Pennsylvania companies of stock in the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine enabled them as a practical 
matter, directly or indirectly, to exercise control over the Boston 
& Maine and the New Haven; that the effect was of substan- 
tially lessening competition between the New England roads, 
acting conjointly with railroads (other than the Pennsylvania) 
in trunk line territory or in Canada, on the one hand, and the 
Pennsylvania on the other, to restrain and impede the free com- 
petitive movement of rail traffic originating or terminating with- 
in New England, to tend to create a monopoly of such rail 
traffic and that the further effect was to subject the two New 
England roads to the control of the Pennsylvania and to hinder 
the carrying out of the Commission’s plan for consolidating the 
railroads as set forth in 159 I. C. C. 522 and 185 I. C. C. 403. 
The Commission, in those reports, did not allocate the New 
England roads. 

The Pennsylvania companies have made formal denials of 
the allegations of the complaint of the governors, which were 
adopted by the city of Boston, the Boston Port Authority, and 
made its own by the Commission. 


COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Creation of a new federal regulating agency to be known 
as the “Federal Communications Commission” was recommended 
to Congress this week by President Roosevelt. Receipt of the 
recommendation was followed by introduction in the Senate of 
a communications bill by Senator Dill, chairman of the inter- 
state commerce committee. The President’s message on the 
subject follows: 


I have long felt that for the sake of clarity and effectiveness the 
relationship of the federal government to certain services known as 
“utilities’’ should be divided into three fields—transportation, power, 
and communications. The problems of transportation are vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the problems of power, its 
development, transmission, and distribution, in the Federal Power 
Commission. 

In the field of communications, however, there is today no single 
government agency charged with broad authority. 


The Congress has vested certain authority over certain forms 
of communications in the Interstate Commerce Commission and there 
is in addition the agency known as the ‘Federal Radio Commission.” 

I recommend that the Congress create a new agency to be known 
as the “Federal Communications Commission,” such agency to be 
vested with the authority now lying in the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and with such authority over communications as now lies with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—the services affected to be all 
oP which rely on wires, cables, or radio as a medium of trans- 

ion, 

It is my thought that a new commission such as I suggest mi 
well be organized this year by transferring the present pat = 
the control of communications of the Radio Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The new body should, in addition, be 
pole th ped - rt cand and study the business of existing 
20n les and make recommendations to the Co itione 
legislation at the next session. any ae 


; The Dill bill provides that, for the purpose of regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in communication by wire 
and radio so as to make available, so far as possible, to all 
the people of the United States a rapid, efficient, nation-wide 
and world-wide wire and radio communication service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable charges, and for the purpose of 
obtaining a more effective execution of this policy by centraliz- 
ing authority heretofore granted by law to several agencies 
and by granting additional authority with respect to interstate 
and foreign commerce in wire and radio communication, there 
is created a commission to be known as the “Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” 

It is provided that the provisions of the act shall apply 
“to all interstate and foreign communication by wire or radio 
and all interstate and foreign transmission of energy by radio, 
which originates and/or is received within the United States, 
and to all persons engaged within the United States in such 
communication or such transmission of energy by radio; but 
it shall not apply to persons engaged in wire or radio communi- 
cation or transmission in the Philippine Islands or the Canal 
Zone, or to wire or radio communication or transmission wholly 
within the Philippine Islands or the Canal Zone.” Communica- 
tion in intrastate commerce is excluded. 

“Wire communication” and “radio communication,” as de- 
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fined in the bill means the transmission of writing, signs, sig- 
nals, pictures and sounds of all kinds, including all instrumen- 
talities, facilities and services incidental to such transmission. 

The commission would be composed of seven members ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The salary of a commissioner would be $10,000. 
The commission would be organized into three divisions, one for 
radio, one for telephone and one for telegraph communica- 
tion. The chairman of the commission, to be designated by the 
President, would be a member of each division. 

The bill provides for regulation of service and charges, 
filing of schedules, observance of such schedules without change 
except on 30 days’ notice, subject to modification of that re- 
quirement by the commission. Provision is made for suspension 
of rates and charges. The commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable charges. Much of this part of the 
bill seems to have been drafted along the lines of the interstate 
commerce act. 

The bill deals with interlocking directorates, valuation of 
carrier property, extension of lines and circuits, accounting and 
many other matters, the scope of the regulatory authority to be 
conferred apparently having been made as complete as possible. 
The measure contains special provisions relating to radio. It 
also provides for cooperation with state boards in administering 
the federal act. 

All the duties, powers and functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to telegraph lines are trans- 
ferred to the new commission. The provisions of the interstate 
commerce act in so far as they relate to communication by 
wire or wireless, or to telegraph, telephone or cable companies 
operating by wireless or wire, are repealed by the Dill. 

Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, introduced the bill (H. R. 8301) in the 
House. The Senate bill is S. 2910. Hearings on the bill will 
be held soon by the Senate interstate commerce committee and 
by the House Committee. 


I. C. C. AND REPARATION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in The Wall Street Journal) 

The subject of “reparation” awards by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is dry and technical in its nature and this 
writer is well aware that in asking the attention of his readers 
to it, he is making a large demand on their patience and good 
nature, His excuse for so doing is that it has two aspects of 
importance to the public. One is that claims for “reparation” 
have, since the passage of the transportation act, constituted 
about two-thirds of the rate litigation which keeps the members 
of the Commission sunk in an expenditure of time and labor 
which compels them to a routine for which the word “drudgery” 
is the only description that is half-way adequate. 

The other is that, as this writer sees it, the practice of the 
Commission, as exemplified in its awards, has resulted in a 
serious perversion of the common-law principle governing the 
award of damages for tort. It is to this aspect that attention is 
now asked, and reference will be confined to awards of reparation 
under Section 1 of the act prohibiting “unjust and unreasonable” 
rates; that is, rates which are too high for the service rendered. 

The common law did not directly envisage this kind of extor- 
tion. The offense of extortion which it prohibited lay mainly in 
the charging of a rate more than the “going rate’—that is, the 
rate generally charged—but with the measure of the going rate 
it was not concerned. 

Thus, extortion under the common law was mainly a matter 
of “prejudice” or “preference” and corresponded to violation of 
sections 2 and 3 of the act, rather than of section 1. The latter 
section, by prohibition of a “going rate” to high in itself, 
although neither prejudicial or preferential, created a “statu- 
tory” tort and this, once created, took its place alongside of other 
torts so far as the general principles and laws of tort are con- 
cerned, and particularly in the matter of damages. 

Among those principles is one to the effect that damages 
for tort must be “proved.” In the case of a claim for reparation 
under Section 1, the amount of damages is held sufficiently 
proven by simply reckoning the difference between the amount 
of the rate collected and the amount of the rate that has been 
found to be the maximum that it was reasonable to have charged. 
This being so, the controversy is wholly as to what was the larg- 
est rate which in the circumstances could reasonably have been 
exacted by the carrier for the service rendered. The question 
lies entirely within the zone covered by “judicial” (or quasi- 
judicial) process. 

No exact formula exists for appraising the “reasonableness” 
or “unreasonableness” of a railroad rate, Judgment must be 
based upon consideration of a great many elements, but the 
respective weights to be attached to these, and the resulting bal- 
ance can be, at best, a matter of informed and intelligent opinion 
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—a sort of expert guessing—by the final authority, in this case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is this writer’s contention that the Commission in per- 
forming its function of adjudicating claims for damages against 
carriers for charging alleged unreasonable rates has so generally 
treated the elements entering into the question of a rate’s integ- 
rity under the law as to adopt something very like a presump- 
tion in favor of the shipper. That it has done this in the best of 
good faith and in pursuance of duty as it conceived that duty is, 
of course, indisputable, but it is that concept of duty and not 
the underlying motive that is important. 

A prilliant light is cast upon that concept by a case which 
was decided by the Supreme Court some months ago—the Ari- 
zona Grocery Case. The Interstate Commerce Commission had 
itself prescribed certain maximum reasonable rates. Somewhat 
later, upon shipper’s complaint, it reduced these rates and 
awarded damages against the carrier for having charged the 
rates that it had, itself, prescribed! Not only did it do this, 
but it fought the case up through the Supreme Court! That 
court (with its characteristic economy) quashed the award 
merely on the ground that the Commission’s act was equivalent 
to “retroactive legislation”—rate-making being a legislative act. 
It did not animadvert upon the absurdity of holding a carrier 
guilty of tort in charging a rate prescribed by the final authority 
in rate-making—an absurdity which on its face is revolting to 
common sense. 

Yet, on February 6, of this year, the Commission, in Docket 
No. 15788, awarded “reparation” to a shipper who paid a rate 
which in a previous case it had found ‘not unreasonable,” and 
“distinguished” the case from the Arizona Grocery Case on the 
ground that the rate which was found not unreasonable “had 
been voluntarily established by the carrier and was not a Com- 
mission-made rate.” It is a little hard for the lay mind to see 
the force in this field of jurisprudence of a distinction between a 
rate prescribed by the Commission and a rate approved by the 
Commission as not violative of law! 

This writer could adduce many other examples of what he 
regards as a perversion of the principle of the common law of 
tort, but it seems to him that the foregoing is so illustrative 
on the fundamental concept of the Commission on the matter 
that it is unnecessary to multiply instances. He is not a lawyer, 
and will not attempt to say whether or not the law permits this 
sort of thing. He has, however, no hesitation whatever in assert- 
ing that, whether it be lawful or unlawful, such practice results 
in obvious and gross injustice—unless we are to assume that 
carriers are outlaws and, therefore, have no rights. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended February 24 was 
573,371 cars, a decrease of 25,525 below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 111,056 over the corresponding week in 1933, 
according to the American Railway Association. Miscellaneous 
freight loading totaled 195,676 cars; merchandise, 144,142; grain 
and products, 27,452; forest products, 22,505; ore, 3,211; coal, 
155,026; coke, 10,068; livestock 15,291. 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 17 
totaled 598,896 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 26,392 
cars above the preceding week, 81,367 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 26,631 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended February 17 
totaled 204,854 cars, an increase of 10,144 cars above the preced- 
ing week, 50,543 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 21,277 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
160,728 cars, an increase of 432 cars above the preceding week, 
and 1,917 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, but 27,362 
cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 30,285 
cars, a decrease of 974 cars below the preceding week, but 4,156 
cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, 
10,642 cars below the same week in 1932. In the Western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week ended 
February 17 totaled 19,958 cars, an increase of 4,135 cars above 
the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 23,014 cars, an increase of 
1,683 cars above the preceding week, 8,880 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 3,672 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 4,177 cars, an increase of 1,581 
cars above the preceding week, 1,949 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933 and 1,038 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 148,263 cars, an increase of 9,797 
cars above the preceding week, 9,100 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, and 36,199 cars above the same week in 1932. 
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Coke loading amounted to 11,108 cars, an increase of 991 
cars above the preceding week, 3,864 cars above the same Week 
in 1933 and 4,917 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 16,467 cars, an increase of 
2,738 cars above the preceding week, and 958 cars above the 
same week in 1933, but 2,468 cars below the same week in 1932. 
In the Western Districts alone, loading of live stock for the 
week ended February 17 totaled 13,087 cars, an increase of 868 
cars above the same week in 1933. 

All districts reported increases for the week of February 
17 compared with the corresponding week in 1933. All districts 
except the Central Western also reported increases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
February 17 as compared with the corresponding period of 
1933 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,626 and 4,810; live 
stock, 1,367 and 1,445; coal, 38,507 and 31,292; coke, 4,467 and 2,628; 
forest products, 1,616 and 1,048; ore, 871 and 320; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 42,423 and 42,036; miscellaneous, 50,823 and 36,882; total, 1934, 
144,700; 1933, 120,461; 1932, 132,223. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,665 and 2,629; live 
stock, 1,177 and 1,061; coal, 39,842 and 29,489; coke, 3,933 and 2,315; 
forest products, 936 and 616; ore, 410 and 27; merchandise, L. C. L.,, 
30,214 and 31,864; miscellaneous, 39,343 and 26,808; total, 1934, 118,- 
520; 19338, 94,809; 1932, 113,811. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 333 and 249; live 
stock, 50 and 43; coal, 32,742 and 31,688; coke, 630 and 270; forest 
products, 608 and 384; ore, 48 and 45; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,240 
and 4,807; miscellaneous, 4,915 and 3,768; total, 1934, 44,566; 1933, 
41,254; 1932, 36,021. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,703 and 2,618; live 
stock, 786 and 741; coal, 17,833 and 18,773; coke, 689 and 410; forest 
products, 6,442 and 4,530; ore, 618 and 113; merchandise, L. C. L., 
29,105 and 27,917; miscellaneous, 34,450 and 25,318; total, 1934, 92,- 
626; 1933, 80,420; 1932, 84,647. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,767 and 5,662; 
live stock, 4,018 and 4,497; coal, 6,820 and 10,295; coke, 1,077 and 1,233; 
forest products, 7,226 and 4,140; ore, 111 and 74; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 18,540 and 17,760; miscellaneous, 21,558 and 16,589; total, 1934, 
67,117; 1933, 60,250; 1932, 66,461. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,375 and 7,110; 

live stock, 7,651 and 6,350; coal, 8,987 and 12,439; coke, 189 and 213; 
forest products, 3,111 and 1,783; ore, 1,935 and 1,503; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 22,692 and 22,019; miscellaneous, 30,311 and 25,087; total, 
1934, 83,251; 1933, 76,504; 1932, 91,510. 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,816 and 3,051; 
live stock, 1,418 and 1,372; coal, 3,532 and 5,187; coke, 123 and 175: 
forest products, 3,075 and 1,633; ore, 184 and 146; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,514 and 12,408; miscellaneous, 23,454 and 19,859; total, 1934, 
48,116; 1933, 48,831; 1932, 47,592. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 30,285 and 26,129; live 
stock, 16,467 and 15,509; coal, 148,263 and 139,163: coke, 11,108 and 
7,244; forest products, 23,014 and 14,134; ore, 4,177 and 2,228; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 160,728 and 158,811; miscellaneous, 204,854 and 
154,311; total, 1934, 598,896; 1933, 517,529; 1932, 572,265. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 
1934 1933 1932 


Four weeks in January .............2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Week ended February 3 ............ 564,098 486,059 573,923 
Week ended February 10 ........... 572,504 504,663 561,535 
Week ended February 17 ............ 598,896 517,529 572,265 

yo A ee ee eS 3,432,459 3,974,494 





STEEL FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


The meeting of traffic managers of steel companies with 
representatives of railroad rate-making associations and traffic 
officials, scheduled for February 28, at Chicago (see Traffic 
World, Feb. 24, p. 355), to consider amendment of tariffs pro- 
viding for fabrication in transit of products of the steel mills 
so as to require the fabricator to show the ultimate destination 
of the material to be fabricated at the time of its shipment 
from the steel mill, was canceled, following a meeting of the 
steel industry representatives called by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and was at the request of the Institute. 


The Steel Institute is in charge of enforcement of code 
provisions applying to the steel industry. It had originally re- 
quested the carriers to make the indicated change in the tariffs, 
on the grounds that it was necessary for compliance with price 
provisions of the code. At the meeting of the representatives 
of the industry called by by the Institute, however, it was not 
possible to reach an agreement as to the action that should be 
taken and the arrangements for a meeting with the carrier offi- 
cials were then regarded as unnecessary. 


- 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by order, not report and order, has author- 
ized the Colorado & Southern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Great Western to make drought relief rates on feed and 
live stock for the relief of the drought stricken area in Union 
county, N. M., to expire May 31, without regard to tariff pub- 
lishing rules inconsistent with the establishment and mainte- 
nance of emergency rates under section 22 of the interstate 
commerce act. 
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Handling Freight for 12 to 15 Cents a Ton 


(By Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer) 


factured products, as well as on the material supplies in 

nearly every line of industrial activity, consists, for the 
most part, of handling expenses contracted in loading and un- 
loading shipments and in the transfer of consignments between 
carriers and warehouses and between carriers at points of 
exchange and terminals. These expenses far overshadow those 
entailed in the actual movement of the freight once it is on the 
rails, in the hold of the ship, or on the highway. Whether the 
haul is long or short, the consignments have to be handled at 
least twice and each transfer en route entails both an unloading 
and a loading operation. 

Where miscellaneous freight traffic is concerned, consisting, 
for the most part, of less than carload lots, each loading or 
unloading discharged by stevedores with ordinary hand trucks 
adds from 60 cents to a dollar or more to the cost of each ton of 
freight. There is considerable variation in this impost, natur- 
ally, but, on _ the 
average, the  han- 
dling of five tons of 
freight by each 
stevedore in an 
eight-hour day con- 
stitutes a fair and 
reasonable measure. 
At existing rates, 
this means a han- 
dling charge of 80 
cents a ton for load- 
ing and a like charge 
for unloading. 

A consignment 
of miscellaneous 
freight, consequent- 
ly, starts out with a 
charge against it of 
about $1.60 a _ ton, 
whether it is to 
travel ten miles or 
several thousand 
miles. If three trans- 
fers of freight should 
be entailed in a two 
hundred-mile haul, 
handling expenses 
jump to around $4.00 
a ton, which is ex- 
clusive of the _ ex- 
pense entailed in 
moving the freight or 
the expense con- 
tracted by delays 
and idle carrier 
time. 


TT freight burden that is imposed on virtually all manu- 


Paying the Cost 


These heavy handling expenses are met by the prescribed 
revenue obtained by the carrier for the transportation service 
rendered. The consignee pays the bill, but the carrier stands 
the loss. On a like shipment entailing no transfers of freight, 
while the consignee would pay as much for the service, the car- 
rier would be in pocket something like $2.40 a ton of freight 
carried, 


Hence, whether freight traffic can be maintained on a basis 
that pays a legitimate profit or not, depends, to a large extent, 
on the ability of the carrier to avoid, as far as possible, the 
contraction of rehandling expenses rather than on the cheap- 
ness with which the freight is actually moved. One of the chief 
reasons why shipment by water is ordinarily cheaper a ton- 
mile than shipment by rail is that, once the freight is loaded and 
properly stowed abroard, it is not likely to be disturbed until 
it reaches its comparatively distant destination. Motor trucks 
traveling the highways compete with the rails, not because it 
is cheaper to haul freight over the roads than on rails, but for 
the simple reason that, once a truck is loaded, it is customarily 
dispatched direct to its destination with little or no need of 
rehandling its load. Despite the decided handicaps of limited 
road-carrying capacity and actually higher ton-haulage costs, the 
truck can and frequently does carry freight cheaper, over cer- 
tain limited distances, than can the railroads. 





Miscellaneous load on hand lift truck. 


Of course, there are other considerations that are influential 
in enabling the motor truck to take freight business away from 
the railroads, but it is the general avoidance of rehandling costs 
and of the pyramiding of such expenses, when transfers of rail 
freight en route are entailed, that is the outstanding considera- 
tion. This is especially true in miscellaneous freight business, 
in which the costly transfers and rehandlings by rail carriers 
cannot well be avoided. 

The ability of the railroads to handle large tonnage traffic 
and move freight at low haulage expense makes much rehan- 
dling and transfer of L. C. L. consignments inescapable. Further- 
more, these added handling costs, which can be more readily 
avoided by other methods of freight transportation, elevate costs 
on all other classes of rail freight and, by so doing, reduce, to 
some extent, the profit that would otherwise accrue from long 
haul freight service and from consignments routed direct to 
their destinations. 


Lower Freight 
Handling Costs 
Essential 


The only feasi- 
ble solution of this 
situation, felt most 
keenly by the rail 
carriers, especially 
where the handling 
of miscellaneous 
freight is concerned, 
lies in the reduction 
of freight-handling 
expenses in loading, 
unloading, and trans- 
fer operations. When 
this is attained, the 
gain is greatest for 
the rail carriers that 
cannot eliminate the 
rehandling of freight 
at transfer points or 
take full advantage 
of the economies of 
direct routing of con- 
signments where L. 
C. L. shipments are 
involved. As far as 
the economies. in 
loading and unload- 
ing operations are 
concerned, all types 
of freight carriers 
can benefit to about 
the same extent, but 
where material sav- 
ings are effected at freight transfers, the gain is chiefly on the 
side of the railroads. 

The chief cause of expense in rail freight is reduced and 
the benefits of low cost haulage on smooth, well graded rails, 
as compared with the expense of truck haulage over even the 
best of highways, is capitalized to a considerably greater extent. 
In fact, could handling expenses at transfers and between 
freight cars be entirely avoided, rail freight would have little to 
worry about in the matter of business lost to competing trans- 
portation systems. Rail freight rates could, under such circum- 
stances, be reduced sufficiently to hold profitably the business 
that is today carried at little, if any, above the actual cost of 
the service and to attract much new business on lucrative terms, 

To bring this about, the general use of modern freight- 
handling tools at all freight depots, transfers, and terminals is 
entailed, especially the employment of hand-operated and pow- 
ered lift trucks where miscellaneous freight is handled. For 
short hauls of 100 feet or less, there is really little choice be- 
tween the use of these hand and power devices so far as operat- 
ing costs are concerned, other than that the power unit is 
naturally a considerably more expensive appliance and imposes 
a heavier carrying charge. Either class of lift truck, compared 
with stevedore and hand truck handling, saves from 40 to 60 
per cent, in handling costs, provided the freight is shipped on 
skid platforms or cradles, in inexpensive bin superstructures or 
similar constructions, reducing loading and unloading operations 
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Train of loaded hand lift trucks hauled by an electric tractor. 


at a given rate from around 80 cents to 32-48 cents a ton. When 
the haul is longer, the power lift, self-propelled truck, either 
electric or gas-operated, becomes the more economical, and the 
longer the haul the more profitable becomes dependence on the 
power unit. Not only can a given load be handled much more 
easily and cheaply by lift trucks, hand or power, but far greater 
handling speed is obtained, slashing still further unit freight 
handling expenses and expediting to a marked degree both the 
discharge and shipment of freight. 


Trailer Trains Speed Handling 


Where several freight cars can be serviced at the same 
time, loaded or unloaded, the adoption of some system of trailer 
trains for hauling the freight from car side to warehouse or 
other car speeds up freight movement and still further reduces 
handling costs, though, for limited tonnage service, the train 
is neither as mobile a unit nor as adaptable as a single power 
lift truck. In this trailer train service, the hand lift truck, cus- 
tomarily, proves an exceedingly useful unit, not only as an ac- 
cessory, but as a unit that can itself be made to serve as a 
trailer. A power lift truck can be pressed into service for 
hauling a string of loaded hand lift trucks, if necessary, but, as 
a rule, it is advisable to employ a hauling unit of the tractor type. 

The power lift truck is essentially a vehicle for carrying a 
load, while a tractor is as distinctly a hauling mechanism. Con- 
sequently, the best economy is not to be realized, ordinarily, by 
imposing the special work of either on the other, nor in attempt- 
ing to make a specialized machine discharge the 
work that is better suited to another machine. 

Hither an electric or a gas powered tractor 
may be used, depending on local facilities and 
service demands. Formerly, electrically propelled 
tractors, as well as power trucks, etc., were pre- 
ferred, but in more recent years the employment 
of similar units actuated by gasolene has become 
much more general. Despite extravagant claims 
by advocates of the respective types of units in 
respect to economy of operation, there is really 
little difference in the “per day” cost of operat- 
ing the electric and gas power vehicles that are 
suitable and adaptable for service at freight 
depots, terminals and transfers. 


Tractor Operating Costs 

The accompanying tables list yearly and daily 
operating costs for electric and gasolene operated 
units in two specific and typical instances. One 
of these tables records the results attained at a 
large freight depot and transfer where itemized 
accounts of all expenditures are carefully main- 
tained, while the other presents similar data from 
a large and well organized industrial plant where 
a large number of electric tractors and other 
units are in continuous service. While certain 
of the items listed in the respective tables may 
not lend themselves to direct comparison and 
analysis, the summations of the two sets of ex- 
pense items are so nearly alike that one variety 
of unit appears to be just about as economical, 
so far ag operating costs are concerned, as the 
other. 
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Electric Unit Operating Costs 


Per Year 
ice hana sabia tata tg $2,062.21 $6.61 
179.42 575 

34.12 11 
8.27 .028 
22.46 .057 


Per Day 


Labor, Operating 
Labor, Maintenance 
Repair Parts 

Supplies, Miscellaneous 


Supplies, Elec. Power @ %c k.w.h. 


$2,306.68 $7.38 


yasolene Unit Operating Costs 


Per Year Per Day 
$1,697.28 $5.44 
142.56 48 
24.96 08 
73.92 .236 
15.48 .049 


Labor, Operating 

Labor, Maintenance 

Repair Parts 

Supplies, Gasolene 

Supplies, Lubricating Oils........ 


$1,954.20 


$6.285 


If a choice is to be based on total costs, taking into ac- 
count carrying charges, insurance, and amortization, the more 
recent popularity of the gasolene units, however, would seem 
well grounded, An electric tractor, for example, entails an invest- 
ment of about 50 per cent more than an equivalent gasolene 
tractor and, if the electric is supplied with an extra battery so 
as to permit continuous tractor service, the investment in the 
case of the electric is about double that of the gasolene unit. 
A gas-electric tractor also costs about twice as much as a 
straight gasolene tractor. 

These units, whether electric with a spare battery or gas 
powered, are well capable of handling upward of 50 to 60 tons 
of miscellaneous freight at well planned depots, which, at a 
tractor daily operating cost of around $7.00, brings freight- 
handling costs at modern terminals and transfers down to be- 
tween 12 and 15 cents a ton. Could such a rate be made gen- 
eral, rail freight traffic would be made both attractive and 
profitable and the railroads would be placed in a position to 
meet virtually any and all competition in the freight line on a 
price basis. 


Gasolene operated lift truck places load in freight car. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





INTERCOASTAL INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


HE Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 

opened its investigation into the intercoastal steamship trade 
February 26, when hearings on Docket 126, intercoastal investi- 
gation, Docket 114, Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
vs. Calmar Steamship Corporation, and Docket 121, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company et al. vs. Calmar Steamship Cor- 
poration, were begun before Examiner M. G. Dequevedo. Polli- 
cies, practices, services and charges of common carriers by 
water in intercoastal commerce and the lawfulness thereof are 
the subject of the intercoastal investigation, while Docket 114 
concerns charges that the Calmar Lines does not serve ports 
named in its tariffs, and Docket 121 involves contract rate 
practice. 

R. C. Thackara, chairman of the U. S. Intercoastal Con- 
ference, was the first witness. He described the origin of the con- 
ference and the makeup of its membership. The member lines, 
he said, were classified into A and B lines as a result of a 
conference agreement, the A lines quoting rates 214 cents per 
100 pounds higher than the B lines on westbound shipments 
of certain commodities placed on a so-called handicap list, in- 
cluding roughly about 15 per cent of all commodities shipped. 
Frequency of service and time in transit were the considera- 
tions which determine the classification of the lines, he said. 


The system of classification had been in effect since the 
purchase and construction of fast passenger vessels by some 
of the intercoastal lines, he said, fixing the date as approxi- 
mately August 1, 1927, At this time, he added, the first “really 
firm conference” was started. Previous to that time the lines 
in the trade had been engaged in an expensive rate war and, 
as a result, a series of meetings started in January, 1927, to 
discuss means of clearing up the difficulties facing the trade. 
The classification system was adopted, he said, to allow each 
of the two classes of lines to enjoy a fair share of the business. 

Asked by the examiner why classification applied only to 
westbound shipments, Mr. Thackara explained that a much 
greater volume of eastbound shipments consisted of mass com- 
modities, such as lumber, and therefore, classification was un- 
necessary. The handicap list, he said, was prepared in the 
conference and no substantial change had been made in it since 
August 1, 1927. Items on the list were mostly bulk or the 
lower grade of commodities. 

Harold S. Deming, attorney for the Shepard Line, not a 
member of the conference, asked if it were not true that in 
1932 a C line classification existed. He also inquired how a 
fair classification of cargo was arrived at. Mr. Thackara ex- 
plained that the classification was arrived at following a “show- 
down” in 1927 of carryings by the lines over a period of time. 
Mr. Deming said he felt that the conference should be ordered 
to disclose all facts and figures regarding classification from 
1927 to the present and added that the attitude of the conference 
“seems to be one of hanging a veil over the past.” The confer- 
ence, he asserted, should submit figures used in arriving at the 
original classification and, in addition, figures used since that 
time in any change in classification. He said his line did not 
have these figures but that it would be prepared to submit its 
own figures on the subject. 

Mr. Thackara said he thought the total figures from the year 
1929 to date could be furnished but that those for 1927 and 
1928 were in the possession of the individual ines. 

Roscoe G. Hupper, counsel for the Intercoastal Conference, 
objected to the submission of these figures as he felt that they 
were not helpful in the investigation. The examiner did not 
make an immediate ruling. 


Mr. Thackara was further questioned on the character of 
cargo carried by each of the two classes of lines and the ratio 
of cargo carried by the A lines to that carried by the B lines. 


Calmar Line Testimony 


The testimony offered by H. W. Warley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Calmar Line, occupied most of the rest 
of the first day’s proceedings. Over the repeated objections of 
Mr. Hupper, he offered numerous exhibits that concerned the 
evolution and development of the intercoastal trade, with par- 
ticular reference to differential rates and classification. He 
submitted records of tonnage compiled from various sources, 





including the records of the American Bureau of Shipping, show- 
ing that there were 205 owned vessels in the intercoastal trade, 
including that from the Gulf, having a gross tonnage of 1,324,130, 
and a statement comparing the transit time of the various 
lines in the trade operating from Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Warley said that, in addition to the two factors in deter- 
mining classification as stated by Mr. Thackara—frequency of 
service and time of transit—there were other important consid- 
erations, such as pooling, measure of handicap, and port equal- 
ization, all of which had played an important part in the present 
conference scheme of classification. Mr. Hupper objected to 
the admission of this testimony on the grounds that pooling and 
port equalization did not enter into the question of classifica- 
tion and that, inasmuch as the Calmar Line was not a member 
of the intercoastal conference, the witness was not competent 
to state his views. Mr. Warley said he sat in on all the gen- 
eral meetings and all those pertaining to the B lines. The 
Calmar Line was a participant in these meetings up to May 2, 
1933, when they were requested to leave, he added. The objec- 
tions were overruled. 

The question of curtailment of sailings also entered into 
the determination of classification of A and B lines, Mr. Warley 
said. 

The witness said he was unable to find anything concern- 
ing classification in the 1923 intercoastal agreement or in that 
of January 22, 1926. He quoted from the intercoastal confer- 
ence agreement of May 24, 1927, to show that the lines were 
then grouped into three divisions, the A lines consisting of ves- 
sels of the American-Hawaiian and Luckenbach lines and the 
passenger ships of the Dollar and Panama Pacific lines, the B 
line classification being governed by westbound transit time and 
the C group being made up of all lines maintaining service with 
less than fortnightly sailings. February 11, 1932, he said, the 
Calmar Line concurred in an agreement providing for classifica- 
tion, being classed as a C line at first and later as a B line. 
The Calmar Line also concurred in the agreement of August 31, 
1932, which provided for classification of the lines. He also 
quoted from the conference agreement of May 30, 1933. 

Mr. Warley also submitted, in spite of objections from coun- 
sel for the Intercoastal Conference, data on methods of classi- 
fication used by other conferences in the coastwise and foreign 
trades. The Pacific Coastwise Conference, he said, had an 
A, B and C line classification providing for differentials on a 
large number of items, while a parity of rates existed on 96 
items. He cited the A and B line classification of the Brazil 
and River Plate Conferences in the southbound trade, based 
entirely on time in transit to the ports of call. This differential 
had been changed from time to time, he said, and was now 
from 6% to 7 per cent between the fast and slow ships. North- 
bound the rate was based on coffee from Brazil to the United 
States and was determined solely by time in transit. 

The witness was asked to define a “differential conference” 
as compared with the classification system used by the Inter- 
coastal Conference. He said the intercoastal group had a handi- 
cap list of certain items of cargo, while a differential conference 
had either a straight differential on rates between the groups of 
lines or a small additional list of exceptions to the differential. 
Other conferences he cited as having differentials were the 
Havana Conference, the trans-Atlantic trade to Italy, in which 
differentials were based on freight carriers, passenger vessels, 
and super-passenger vessels. 

Mr. Warley said his company objected to the present Inter- 
coastal Conference “set-up” and thought there should be a 
straight differential “set-up.” 

In reply to questions by the examiner, he said that, as far 
as he knew, the handicap list was decided by the conference 
in its meetings and that shippers were not consulted. Reduc- 
tion of the handicap list could only be effected by a vote of the 
membership, he thought. 

The attempt to interject the question of railroad differen- 
tial rates into the testimony met with objection from Mr. 
Hupper but the examiner, after some argument from various 
witnesses, agreed that the subject might be included. 


New Scheme of Classification 


A definite plan for a new scheme of classification for the 
intercoastal steamship lines was presented by Mr. Warley 
February 27. 

“We have given the subject a great deal of thought and 
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consideration,” Mr. Warley said, “and, after examination, com- 
pilation, and adjustment of statistics we believe that the proper 
way to classify rates to effect proper distribution is a straight 
differential of ten per cent on all items both east and west 
bound between two classes of lines, A and B, with no pooling 
arrangement and complete freedom of solicitation.” 

He added that, under his proposal any Class A line would 
be at liberty to split up its fleet and operate under both A and B 
classifications by reducing the speed of some of its vessels to 
make them conform to B line limitations. Under the present 
setup, he said, the C lines were the principal beneficiaries, yet in 
the case of one C line the speed of its ships was better than the 
average B line speed. In case the division of the lines into the 
two groups proved to be unfair to the slowest ships in the trade, 
he suggested the possibility of a C line classification for vessels 
having a transit time of 22 days or more from the last loading 
port north of Hatteras to the first port of discharge on the 
Pacific Coast, with a limited handicap list of a few items, ap- 
plicable to these C lines. The dividing line between A and B 
lines would be measured by time of transit, the B lines consist- 
ing of those making the transit in over 21 days. 

In reply to cross examination by Roscoe G. Hupper, counsel 
for the Intercoastal Conference lines, Mr. Warley said he sug- 
gested the limited handicap list for the C lines only if if were 
shown to be legal to use any handicap list. He said he believed 
transit time was the essence of the solution of the classification 
problem. 

Questioned as to what percentage of its total carryings 
consisted of steel shipments from the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, of which the Calmar Line is a subsidiary, Mr. Warley said 
they amounted to approximately 45 to 48 per cent, on the aver- 
age. He said he thought the setup he proposed would not give 
his line greater advantage than it had at present and that, under 
the plan, he hoped “trading” among the lines would be elim- 
inated. 

Asked as to the basis for establishing transit time on east- 
bound cargo under his plan, he said it would be determined by 
the time from Los Angeles, the last loading port on the Pacific 
coast, to the first port of discharge north of Hatteras on the 
Atlantic coast. He was also questioned on the graphic exhibit 
he had submitted the previous day comparing the transit times 
of the various lines. 

Mr. Hupper suggested that, under Mr. Warley’s plan, by 
which A lines might split their services into A and B classifica- 
tions, it would be difficult for some of the passenger lines to do 
this and mentioned the Panama Pacific Line, with its fleet of 
three fast passenger liners, as an example. Mr. Warley said 
they could combine their service with that of the Dollar Line, 
if they desired. 

A discussion of the effect the scheme would have on lumber 
carryings followed. Lumber, Mr. Warley said, had been one 
of the principal commodities carried on eastbound voyages in the 
past. He was asked if the application of the 10 per cent straight 
differential would not exclude lumber from the A line freighters, 
which now carry lumber. He admitted it might, but said that, 
in that case, the differential might be adjusted. 


He asserted that he saw no need of a conference in the 
intercoastal trade since the enactment of the shipping act of 
1933, giving control of the trade to the Shipping Board. In 
reply to a question by Examiner DeQuevedo as to how the inter- 
coastal setup would be policed in this event, he suggested a com- 
mittee to agree on rates. He said the classification of the lines 
might be shown in the tariff filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
in order to provide for policing. 

Asked why he had selected a 10 per cent differential, he 
said it was based on the experience of the 1927 Intercoastal Con- 
ference and also because it was the basis used in several other 
trades having straight differentials. He said the figure had been 
arbitrarily selected and was not necessarily the level that would 
best fit the intercoastal picture, and also that whatever differ- 
ential was selected need not necessarily be fixed and left un- 
changed. 

He said that, though the present Calmar Line fleet was 
slow, having a speed of about 914 knots, it was his hope and 
expectation that it would build 18-knot ships, capable of a 14-day 
transit. In this connection he was asked by Frank Lyon, coun- 
sel for the Luckenbach Line, if he did not feel that small differ- 
ences in speed between ships in the same classification should 
also be compensated for by a differential. Mr. Warley said that 
for an ideal setup, no doubt, six or eight rate bases would be 
necessary, but he did not think this would be practicable in 
actual operation. “But there must be an arbitrary division some- 
where,” he added. 

Mr. Warley was cross examined at length by Mr. Lyons 
at the afternoon session in regard to the amount of cargo 
shipped by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation over other inter- 
coastal lines than the Calmar and also regarding the effect of 
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slow speed on the amount of cargo carried by his line. He said 
he felt speed was the principal point of inferiority in the service 
of his line. He admitted that, with a difference of three or 
four knots in the speed of two ships, he would expect more cargo 
to move by the faster ship under the same classification, and 
Mr. Lyon pointed out that some of the A lines had 12-knot 
vessels while others had 17-knot ships. 


Docket No. 126 


Two witnesses from outside New York received an oppor. 
tunity to present their testimony at this point and Examiner 
DeQuevedo announced that their testimony, which pertained to 
other sections of the Shipping Board Bureau’s order (Docket 
126) than that on classification, would be incorporated in the 
record later in its proper place. 

B. F. Williams, traffic manager of the Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, N. Y., testified in connection with Section K, 
of Docket 126, in support of the contract entered into by his 
company with the Calmar Line for carriage of merchandise 
between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports. Under the present 
Intercoastal Conference setup, he said, his company was greatly 
handicapped in competition with manufacturers of similar prod- 
ucts, due to the fact that the Norwich Pharmacal Company must 
pay a higher rate for shipment of mixed cargo than for cargo 
consisting of only one specific commodity. As an illustration, he 
cited the fact that, when a shipment of such a commodity as 
milk of magnesia was shipped to the Pacific Coast, his firm 
found it necessary in almost every case to include with the 
shipment ointments, pills, tablets, etc. 

Under the tariff filed by the Intercoastal Conference lines 
to become effective in March, he said, his company would have to 
pay a 75 cent rate on such a mixed cargo, while for a straight 
cargo of milk of magnesia the rate would be only 55 cents. 
Thus, a competititor manufacturing milk of magnesia, but not 
drugs and medicines, would have an advantage over his con- 
pany. The necessity for shipping drugs and medicines with the 
toiletries was caused by the need for replenishing stocks of the 
former on the Pacific Coast at frequent intervals, he said. 

He testified that the Norwich Pharmacal Company’s con- 
tract with the Calmar Line called for a rate of 55 cents on all 
its commodities. It actually pays only 50 cents, as the contract 
specifies that, if a lower rate is published by the line, it will 
apply instead of the contract rate. He also admitted that an 
additional differential of 3 cents under the 50-cent rate was 
afforded because of the port equalization clause. 

W. F. Price, traffic manager of the J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn., said the testimony he had prepared coin- 
cided so closely with that of Mr. Williams that it would not be 
necessary to present it; he was excused after brief questioning. 


Three Classifications Proposed 


A proposal that three classifications be established in the 
intercoastal trade, with three sets of rates, was offered by Otis 
N. Shepard, vice-president of the Shepard Steamship Company, 
the third day of the investigation. 

Mr. Shepard said that the trade naturally divided itself into 
these three classifications and that there should be three classes 
of rates and no pooling arrangement unless it was used as a 
corrective factor to rectify any error which might result from 
arbitrary differentials which are put into effect. In establishing 
differentials it was his opinion that both transit time and fre- 
quency of service should be considered. 

He reviewed the history of his company since its organiza- 
tion early in 1929 and its relations with the various intercoastal 
conference setups. He emphasized that the Shepard Line is not 
opposed to conferences and that they are considered a desirable 
method under which to operate when properly organized. 

The witness also submitted figures compiled by Mr. Thack- 
ara of the conference covering the periods from April 1 to 
June 30, 1932, and the month of July, 1932, and showing the 
performance of each line, its sailing ports, cargo booked under 
A, B and C line rates and, for the July exhibit, the classifica- 
tion of the lines. This exhibit was admitted over objections by 
Roscoe G. Hupper, counsel for the intercoastal conference. 

Charges that successive attacks had been made by the con- 
ference lines on the Shepard Line rate structure since January 1, 
1933, both before the Shipping Board and the NRA were made 
by Mr. Shepard. The conference, he said, petitioned the board 
to suspend the Shepard Line rates but that the board was induced 
to take no action. The conference later asked the Shipping Board 
to allow its lines to reduce their rates to the Shepard Line level 
and in some cases to a level below that of the Shepard Line. 
This request, he said, had resulted in the board’s ordering the 
present investigation. 

Asked about an increase in sailings during one period of 
this operation which placed the Shepard Line practically into 
the B line category, Mr, Shepard said it was due to a decided 
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increase in traffic due to the influence of monetary inflation. 
Shippers of nitrate required more space than the line had and 
asked for extra service, and eastbound lumber shipments also 
increased heavily. As a result a ship was chartered for a west- 
pound movement and another for eastbound movement. It was 
then thought desirable to be in the Class B category, he said, 
but a subsequent drop in business forced them to drop back to a 
C basis again. 

Regarding the determination of transit time in classification 
of the lines, Mr. Shepard said that the time which interests 
shippers is not transit time as it had previously been defined 
in the hearings but rather the time elapsed from the shipment 
of the goods to the time they arrive at the port of destination. 
He submitted an exhibit compiled from the Panama Canal Record 
and advertised sailing lists of the lines showing this elapsed time 
in transit for all the lines. Under this transit time scheme the 
A lines are shown as having an elapsed time of 18 to 20 days, 
the B lines from 25% to 27% days, and the C lines from 304 
to 36 days. 

Distribution of revenue is necessary in the intercoastal 
trade, Mr. Shepard asserted, adding that when the lines talk 
about distribution of tonnage they really mean distribution of 
revenue. Unless revenue is distributed properly the lines having 
superior service will carry all the cargo tonnage, he said. 

Mr. Shepard was cross examined at length at the afternoon 
session in regard to the exhibit he submitted showing elapsed 
time in transit for the various lines. He was also asked as to 
whether his line had been able to get information on the inter- 
coastal conference lines’ tariffs following withdrawal of the 
Shepard Line from the conference in May, 1933. He said they 
had tried to get what they could but that this information was 
not volunteered and he believed it had been refused agents of 
the line on several occasions. ‘ 

Chairman Thackara submitted figures as requested by the 
examiner showing carryings in tons of the A, B and C lines for 
the years 1929-1930-1931-1932-1933 and for the month of January, 
1934, with the exception of the period from February 13 to 
March 1, 1931, which was known as a rate war period and for 
which no figures were available. Harold S. Deming, counsel 
for the Shepard Line, protested that although the figures pre- 
pared by his line showed both tonnage and revenues, no revenue 
figures were contained in Mr. Thackara’s exhibit. He made a 
formal request that such figures be included on the ground that 
the figures would show that during that period the Shepard 
Line had had only a fair share of the business, Mr. Hupper ob- 
jected and the examiner announced he would defer his ruling 
for the time being. 

Edward Martin, of the Shepard Line, had already submitted 
statements covering the number of sailings, total revenue, gross 
tonnage and the average freight rates for the period and had 
been questioned on the witness stand as to other characteristics 
of the Shepard Line service. 


George O. Griffith, manager of the general traffic department 
of the Sterling Products Co., Inc., manufacturers of drugs and 
allied products, presented the views of his company as favoring 
differential rates for differential service in the trade. 

Questioned by Mr. Deming, the witness said it was his com- 
pany’s opinion that three types of service should be available 
in the intercoastal trade because of the conditions in the trade. 
Sterling Products, Inc., he said, use the A lines’ fast ships, operat- 
ing on frequent schedule to take care of certain types of mer- 
chandise. Other types of merchandise manufactured by them do 
not require quite the same service and B line service is pre- 
ferred. Another type of merchandise of low grade, low value 
and high weight density is shipped in volume by his company, 
he said, and in this case the merchandise might as well be in 
storage in a slow ship in transit as to be in their plants or in 
storage in a warehouse on the Pacific Coast. A single class of 
service in the intercoastal trade would therefore penalize his 
firm, he maintained. 

Mr. Griffith said he did not think they could compete with 
manufacturers on the Pacific Coast if they had to ship all their 
merchandise at A line rates. He said they had asked the inter- 
coastal conference to place some of their products on the handi- 
cap list, offering the conference lines 100 per cent of their ton- 
nage but this was turned down by the conference. In the inter- 
coastal conference tariff which is to become effective March 21, 
he said, the conference has recognized the principle of their 
request on some items. His company’s purpose was not to ask a 
reduction in rates but an extension of minimum weight limita- 
tions for these rates, he added. 

Frank Lyon, counsel for the Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
asked if the Sterling Products Co., Inc., which has plants at 
various points throughout the country, enjoyed all-rail differen- 
tials between points in the United States. Examples of such 
rail differentials were cited by Mr. Griffith. 

In reply to questioning by Mr. Hupper, the witness said 
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that his company had negotiated its contract with the Shepard 
Line about August 10, 1933. Asked what constituted, in his 
opinion, the real test for a classification plan, he said it was the 
time in transit from the point of manufacture to the point of 
delivery. 


CALMAR CONTRACT CASE 


The Hershey Chocolate Corporation has been permitted to 
intervene in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 121, American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al. vs. Calmar Steamship Corpora- 
tion, involving the contract rate practice of the defendant. The 
intervener said it had entered into a contract with the defendant 
for the transportation of certain of its products from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to the Pacific coast and that if the contract were 
abrogated or were permitted to be abrogated, it would be caused 
irreparable damage. 


LOADER RACKETEERING ON PIERS 


Pacific Consolidators of San Francisco have written to 
President Roosevelt and H. S. Brown, the latter acting chief of 
the division of regulations, United States Shipping Board Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, asking that the so-called racketeering 
of public loaders on piers at New York be made a part of the 
Shipping Board Bureau’s formal docket No. 126, intercoastal 
investigation. H. F. Gittings, Jr., manager of Pacific Consoli- 
dators, in a letter to the President, enclosing a copy of that 
organization’s letter to Mr. Brown, on behalf of several hundred 
Pacific coast shippers, says: 


We respectfully ask that you direct the Shipping Board Bureau 
to include this subject in their formal docket No. 126 so that steam- 
ship companies may be instructed to arrange for discontinuance of 
this unlawful and unnecessary burden on water traffic. 


The so-called “racket” to which the California organization 
referred was that described in a memorandum sent by the Mer- 
chants Association of New York to the New York Shipping 
Association (see Traffic World, December 30, p. 1171). The 
California organization sent a copy of that memorandum to 
the Shipping Board Bureau. In transmitting the memorandum, 
Pacific Consolidators, in part said: 


Although not having the same direct and personal knowledge of 
these improper practices, this far away from the actual scene of 
same, still it has been a matter of rather general knowledge on this 
Coast for some years that this situation existed. Inasmuch as the 
improper charge is assessed on shipments in which we are interested 
it naturally places a burden upon our trade which we desire removed. 


Mr. Gittings also said his organization for some time had 
discussed this situation with officals of the intercoastal steam- 
ship lines on the Pacific coast, but that they had indicated no 
desire to correct the “improper” practices. 

Officials of the Shipping Board Bureau said Mr. Gittings 
had been invited to testify in the intercoastal investigation. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo market has not been marked by any unusual 
activity in the last week and, though fair inquiry was reported 
in various trades, the view was expressed that owners’ ideas 
will have to be relaxed a bit. 

Two grain fixtures were recorded from Churchill for the 
coming summer, one of 40,000 quarters to London on the basis 
of 2s 9d for middle August and the other of 30,000 quarters, also 
to London, at the same rate, also for middle August loading. 

Five foreign flag vessels were reported to have been fixed 
by the Chinese Government agency for wheat from the North 
Pacific Coast to China under terms of the R. F. C. loan on the 
basis of 11s. It is stated that American vessels will probably 
be used for the next group of fixtures, as the loan requirements 
provide that 50 per cent of the grain must move in American 
ships. Rates for the American tonnage are expected to be about 
$3.75. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were limited to scattered fix- 
tures. One of these was a 3,002-net ton steamer from Cuba to 
United Kingdom-Continent at 14s 3d for loading the second half 
of March. 

West Indies time chartering was slow and the only other 
time charter of interest was that of a 2,759-net ton steamer for 
a period of 12 months in the trans-Atlantic trade, delivery abroad, 
for the last half of March. 

A number of clean tanker cargoes were fixed from the Gulf 
to United Kingdom-Continent, including four 8,500-ton motorships 
for February-March loading, all on the basis of 8s 6d. A dirty 
cargo was also fixed from the Gulf to United Kingdom-Continent 
at 8s for March, 

From the Pacific Coast a 2,785 net ton motorship was re- 
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ported as taken for the trans-Pacific trade for five to seven 
months, delivery North Pacific, for February-March loading. 

It is announced that, as a result of lighter owners at Cape 
Haiti having increased their fees by 50 cents a ton, effective 
February 15, the landing charges to Cape Haiti from United 
States Atlantic and Gulf ports have been increased accordingly 
by the Haiti Conference. The new charges a ton of 50 cubic 
feet, or 2,173 pounds, effective immediately, will be: Packages 
up to one ton, $3.50; over one ton up to two tons, $5.50; over 
two tons up to two and a half tons, $6; over two and a half tons 
up to four tons, $8; over four tons, add $1 a ton; lumber a 
thousand feet, board measure, $3.90. 

Effective March 1, Brazil Conference rates on many of the 
iron and steel items will be increased $1.05 a ton on passenger 
steamers and $1 a ton on freight steamers, with the usual 
differentials applying to outports. 

In a letter signed by Dabney T. Waring, chairman of its 
rate committee, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York 
has informed Deputy NRA Administrator Joseph B. Weaver, in 
charge of shipping codes, that the views of the Shenard Steam- 
ship Company in opposition to the inclusion of minimum rates 
in the shipping code as stated in the brief filed by the steam- 
ship company, represent the conference’s ideas in the matter. 

“We, therefore, adopt as our own the brief of the Shepard 
Steamship Company,” the letter says. “The expressions quoted 
below are, in our opinion, particularly pertinent and we strongly 
urge their most careful consideration.” The letter then quotes 
sections of the brief in regard to the necessity for differentials 
in rates based on differences in class of service in the inter- 
coastal trade. 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY CODE 


The American Manufacturers’ Export Association has ap- 
pealed to American exporters to protest to their congressmen 
and other officials in Washington against proposals to include 
in the shipping code provisions for “rate fixing in foreign trade 
routes.” This association is one of the many protestants against 
code rate regulation that has submitted objections to the code 
dealing with rate regulation. 

“Our opposition to rate fixing in foreign trade is based upon 
a long standing recognition of the impracticability of fixing 
freight rates in foreign trade,” said the association in a brief 
filed with Deputy Administrator Joseph B. Weaver of the NRA, 
in which it continues, in part, as follows: ! 


American exporters should not be subjected to fixed rates on ocean 
freight nor governed by a cumbersome method of getting considera- 
tion and adjustment. Foreign trade has become too much a matter 
of governments taking active parts and supporting their nationals 
in one way or another. Germany, for example, enables German ex- 
porters to meet foreign competition in foreign markets through ex- 
change manipulations. The Japanese government encourages its ex- 
porters to quote c. i. f. prices and subsidizes the steamship lines 
to offset any losses. The Ottawa Pack is in operation to build up 
inter-empire trade among the United Kingdom, its dominions and 
colonies, Canada offers attractive freight rates to encourage ship- 
ments via her ports. Exchange controls and stabilization funds ac- 
tivities seek to influence trade. Other governments have other ways 
of assisting their exporters. There is no escaping the fact that in- 
ternational trade is grossly governmentalized and by several different 
schools of thought, action, and aims, Should not our government give 
further aid, and we expect it will, rather than permit any hindrances 
through code provisions? 

Again, fixing rates here will enable foreign competitors to know 
what the best quotations American firms can make and through the 
close co-operation of their steamship lines or governments, can quote 
rates slightly under any that we can and secure the business while 
our manufacturers are hampered in getting immediate adjustments 
of rates. Hampering our own exporters without putting foreign com- 
petitors under the same restrictions is bound to work out to the ad- 
vantage of foreign competitors and to the hardship of American firms 
Will not foreign competitors, and in many cases their governments, 
be overwhelmingly gleeful to see our own laws further hinder us in 
international trade? 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications of agreements, 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, 
as amended, have been approved by the Department of Com- 
merece: 


2691—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and American Scan- 
tic Line., Inc.: Provides for the transportation of general cargo on 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Scandinavian 
and Baltic ports, with transshipment at New York or Philadelphia. 
2718—Between Kawasaki Kisen Kubushiki Kaisha and Swayne & 
Hoyt, Ltd.: Provides for the transportattion of cargo on through 
bills of lading from ports in China and Japan to U. S. Gulf ports, 
with transshipment at Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
2740—Between Skagit River Navigation and Trading Company 
and Williams Steamship Corporation: Provides for transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from specified Puget Sound 
outports to Puerto Rican ports, with transshipment at Seattle. 
2774—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Hamburg- 
Amerikanische Packetfahrt Actien Gesellschaft (Hamburg-American 
Line): Provides for transportation of general cargo on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Hamburg, Germany, and 
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Baltic arbitrary ports, with transshipment at New York, Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. 

2775—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and North German 
Lloyd: Provides for transportation of general cargo on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Bremen, Germany, and 
Baltic arbitrary ports, with transshipment at New York, Philadelphia 
or Baltimore, 

2779—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., and Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc.. Ltd.: Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Gulf ports to ports in Japan, China, Philippine 
Islands and Straits Settlements, with transshipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor or San Francisco. . 

2785—Between Lykes Bros. Steamship Company, Inc., Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Company, and United Fruit Company : Establishes 
conference in the trade between Cartagena and Puerto Colombia and 
Gulf ports and provides for maintenance of agreed rates by the mem- 
ber lines for transportation of cargo between such ports. 

2787—Between Lamport & Holt, Ltd., Mooremack Lines, Ameri- 
can Republics Line, International Freighting Corporation, Inc., Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company, Inc., Hamburg-American Line, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, Munson Steamship Line, Cia de Navegacao Lloyd 
Brazileiro, Wilh. Wilhelmsen, and Prince Line, Ltd.: Parties are to 
maintain agreed rates for transportation of general cargo and Coffee, 
such rates to be uniform, except that reasonable differential may be 
established as between the several classes of vessels employed, based 
on transit time and other operating factors. The agreement also 
specifies the approximate frequency of sailings by the various lines, 

2789—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company, Ltd.: Provides for the transportattion of canned 
goods, dried fruit, apricot kernels, and hops on through bills of 
lading from Pacific Coast ports to Liverpool and Southampton, Eng- 
land, with transshipment at New York. 

2794—-Between the California Transportation Company and Mc- 
Cormick Steamship Company: Provides for the transportation of ship- 
ments on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
and Stockton, Calif., with transshipment at San Francisco. 

2797—Between Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound 
Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, Skagit River Navi- 
gation & Trading Company and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc.: 
Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading 
from Puget Sound outports to U. S. Gulf ports, with transshipment 
at Seatfle or Tacoma. 

2809—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Sacramento Navigation 
Company and the California Transportation Company: Provides for 
the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Gulf ports to Sacramento and Stockton, California, with transship- 
ment at San Francisco. 


Agreements Modified 


2614-1—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the transportation of shipments 
on through bills of lading from the Philippine Islands, China and 
Japan to specified U. S. Atlantic ports, with transshipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

2211-2—Between the Ocean Steamship Company, Ltd., the China 
Mutual Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., Nederland Stoomvaart Mij, 
“Ocean,” Alfred Holt & Co., managers, N. V. Stoomvaart Maat- 
schappy ‘‘Nederland,” N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, N. V. Neder- 
landsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maats and ‘Holland-Amerika 
Lyn:” Modifies Agreement No. 2211, as amended, by providing that 
the maximum underdeck space which may be allotted to any vessel 
for determining its share in the distribution of pooled earnings is 
400,000 cubic feet. 

150-1—Between American Mail Line, Ltd., Barber-Wilhelmsen 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd., Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha, Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and States Steamship Lines: 
Modifies agreement of the Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of Japan 
to provide for determination by arbitration of charges of breach of 
the conference agreement and the assessment by the arbitrators of 
damages against the offending party if such charges are sustained. 


WILMINGTON (DEL.) HARBOR 


Major General Markham, chief of engineers, has forwarded 
to Chairman Mansfield, of the House committee on rivers and 
harbors, a report on Wilmington Harbor, Del., recommending 
that the existing project for the harbor be modified to release 
the city of Wilmington or other local interests from further 
construction of what is referred to as the “south jetty” and 
to provide for the completion thereof by the United States at 
an estimated cost of $180,500, “with a consequent large reduc- 
tion in the cost of annual maintenance of the harbor.” The 
recommendation is subject to the provision that the city of 
Wilmington shall reimburse the United States for the cost, 
without interest, of any part of the structure that may subse 
quently be occupied and utilized for city activities. 


COASTWISE LAWS AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Senate commerce committee has reported for passage 
S. 2835, a bill exempting the Virgin Islands from application of 


the coastwise laws. These islands have been exempted from 
the laws by order of the President but Secretary Ickes, of the 
Department of the Interior, said it was desirable that the 
exemption be made by legislation. He explained that the one 
important port of the islands was St. Thomas; that exports 


from and imports to the islands were very small but that as§ 


a port of call and transshipping, however, St. Thomas was im- 
portant. He pointed out it was the chief bunkering port of the 
Carribean and the reason was that St. Thomas lay on a direct 
line from Europe to the Panama Canal and was also a port of 
call for vessels plying between our Atlantic ports and the east 
coast of South America. The coastwise laws of the United 
States, if applied to the Virgin Islands, would prohibit such 
calls, he said. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


(By Howard B. Wilson in Public Utilities Fortnightly) 

The advocates of the St. Lawrence Waterway assert that 
over 90 per cent of the world’s ocean shipping could navigate a 
27-foot channel in the St. Lawrence and that such cities as Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, and other Great Lakes points would 
become world ports. 

Such a statement is a gross exaggeration. It has been pointed 
out that the limiting depth at present at these places is some- 
times only 19 feet. The water level of the Great Lakes will vary 
several feet in different years. However, the largest ocean ves- 
sels could not reach the Lakes through a 27-foot channel. A 
vessel of seagoing proportions requires about two feet of float- 
age, so that the route could accommodate ships of only 25-foot 
draft. In order that the largest liners navigate the route a chan- 
nel of 33 feet would be necessary. The proposed channel would 
accommodate only 38 per cent of the cargo tonnage engaged in 
overseas trade and 40 per cent of the tonnage of grain tramp 
steamers which now load at Montreal. The percentage given by 
the advocates of the project is “padded” by the inclusion of ton- 
nage of small ships engaged in coastwise trade which are wholly 
unfit for transoceanic voyages. 

Even if a 33-foot channel were to be made available, the 
navigation difficulties of the route will always remain. 

It is doubtful whether any regular line service could be main- 
tained even by second-class vessels. Although weather records 
indicate for the route an average of 227 days of open navigation 
per year, the figure is misleading. Line service cannot be op- 
erated upon weather averages, but must be based upon the ear- 
liest closing and latest opening of navigation. With a navigation 
season of only a little more than six months, steamship compan- 
ies could not afford to place costly ocean liners upon the route 
and provide port facilities for them. Not only is the present 
type of Lakes boat a more commodious carrier per foot of draft, 
but the investment and the daily operating costs are lower than 
those for ocean ships. The Lakes boat has many more hatches 
than an ocean vessel, to expedite loading and save time and ex- 
pense in port. For these reasons it is clear that a large devel- 
opment of regular line service upon the route is not practicable. 

Nor will the American merchant marine benefit through 
construction of the waterway. 

Operating costs of American ships are higher than those of 
Canadian vessels and much higher than those of ships of other 
foreign nations. Even with our efficient Lakes boats their an- 
nual expenses do not compare favorably with those of Canadian 
documentation. For instance, average operating costs of a United 
States boat have been given at $27,694 per season as compared 
to $18,433 for Canadian ships of the same class. With ocean 
vessels the comparison is still more unfavorable to our carriers. 
There is eloquent testimony of this in the fact that during 1931 
of 1,150 vessels leaving the port of Montreal seaward only 15 
flew the American flag. 

If the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway would become the 
great artery of commerce that its political friends would have us 
believe, it could only result in a diminution of the traffic now 
handled through the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Buffalo and others. 

These ports have made a large contribution to our economic 
growth and have demonstrated their usefulness. Large invest- 
ments have there been made by the federal government, the 
respective municipalities, and by private business interests. The 
government has expended $60,000,000 in dredging the channel 
to Philadelphia, the city has built municipal piers and improve- 
ments, while the railroads and other corporations have made 
large investments. A total outlay of $200,000,000 has been made 
for port development at PhiladelpLia alone. Also more than 
$115,000,000 has been spent to improve the port of Baltimore. 
During the period 1921-1930 grain and flour constituted 31 per 
cent of the foreign commerce of Philadelphia. At the present 
time that trade has suffered greatly. 


Now when investments have been made in good faith, when 
industries and routes of transport have become established, when 
employes have become dependent upon established industries for 
their livelihood, it would be unwarranted for the government to 
disturb that set-up even though the proposed new development 
Were founded upon a sound economic basis. It is doubly unwar- 
ranted when all the available evidence indicates that the new 


» Proposal is not economically sound. 


Consider also the position of those railroads serving the 
territory between the North Atlantic ports and Chicago. These 
represent an investment of ten billions of dollars. They are re- 
quired by law to maintain adequate facilities and service through- 
out the year. If the proposed waterway can carry a large volume 
of freight during six months of the year, as its advocates assert, 
then these railroads will have much idle equipment upon their 
hands for the other six months. 
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Ever since 1924 American railroads have had a varying sur- 
plus of freight cars as follows: 


Percentage of Total Freight Cars 


Maximum Minimum 
BE Sek kb hed os Oboes Cone ees easeucacwesnboee 15% 4% 
1928 CT Oe oe a ee te ee ee ae ae Re 20% 3% 
EE Saeed tists omiets Shen bee baaie ena aa daa odds 31% 16% 


The present unused capacity of the railroads is equal to the 
estimated tonnage of the proposed waterway. 

Furthermore the rail operating costs are somewhat higher 
during the winter months when the railroads must move a large 
part of the traffic in any event. Since the railroads must earn 
enough to be kept in operation, it is clearly unsound to create 
another agency that, if successful, would only result in raising 
the annual per ton mile costs of these railroads. 

The unsound basis of the proposed waterway in this re- 
spect applies not only to goods shipped in our foreign commerce, 
but also to our domestic trade because the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has stated that approximately one third 
of the traffic which it estimates would move upon the waterway 
would be coastwise or intercoastal trade. 

Probably the most fundamental reason militating against 
this inland waterway is that the cost of transportation upon it 
would exceed the rail cost of transportation if all items of cost 
are included. 

It is common to ignore the expenses of waterways that are 
borne by the public treasury; but the public must pay them nev- 
ertheless. The annual expense to the public from the proposed 
project will be close to $40,000,000. As will be shown below, no 
revenues can be counted upon from the power phase of the 
project. At an estimated traffic of 10,000,000 tons the taxpayers 
would have to pay $4 for each ton of freight moved. When to 
this is added the water rate, the illusion of cheap transportation 
by water upon this route becomes plain. 

It will be recalled that the easterly portion of the St. Law- 
rence river flows exclusively through Canadian territory. There 
are existing treaties which confer upon ships of the United 
States rights of navigation upon the St. Lawrence through this 
territory. Also Article VII of the pending treaty provides that 
these navigation rights shall be maintained even in the event 
of the termination of the aforesaid treaties. However, at the 
hearings upon the pending treaty before the Senate subcommit- 
tee having it in charge, the question was raised whether or not 
Article VII would afford adequate protection to American rights 
in certain circumstances. 

Suppose that the United States were involved in war with 
some continental power. Should we as a belligerent have the 
right under international law to transport goods through this 
neutral Canadian territory? Or take the situation where both 
the United States and Canada (Great Britain) would be of neu- 
tral status, but we wished to ship contraband goods or condi- 
tional contraband to a belligerent through the waterway. Should 
we have the right to do so? 

No dogmatic answer to these questions will be here at- 
tempted. But irrespective of principles or rules of international 
law—which are far from being thoroughly settled—we know that 
nations often yield to war-time exigencies in violation of inter- 
national rights. One need only think of our experience in the 
World War with at least two nations to be convinced that op- 
portunism often dominates policy and action. 

Then pending treaty contains no provision concerning forti- 
fication of the proposed waterway, nor do the estimates allow 
anything for such expense. Yet a 27-foot channel into the Great 
Lakes might conceivably be used by lighter naval vessels of for- 
eign nations in time of war. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


President Roosevelt wishes the Senate to vote at this ses- 
sion on the St. Lawrence waterway treaty. His position was 
made known after Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Power 
Authority of the state of New York, and Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, had discussed the treaty with him. It was stated the 
President was hopeful of ratification. Mr. Walsh asserted every 
section of the country, including New York, was backing up the 
President in his desire for ratification. He said that in Kansas 
City and Chicago he had seen unmistakable evidence that the 
opposition to the treaty was breaking down. He said the Mis- 
souri Valley Waterway Association and the Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association which he said were heretofore opposed 
to the project, were now for the treaty. 

The Senate March 1 agreed to vote on the St. Lawrence 
treaty March 14 not later than 6 P. M. 


NORFOLK TERMINAL RATES 


The Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., 
leassee of the Commerce Department’s terminal at Norfolk, has 
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been notified *by the Shipping Board Bureau that no change is to 
be made in present rates or charges at the terminal without 
prior approval of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. This deci- 
sion was made following receipt of a report at the Fleet Cor- 
poration that the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals proposed to in- 
crease charges against inland water carriers and trucks. 


SOUTHERN WATER CARRIER CODE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing on the proposed code of fair competition sub- 
mitted by the Gulf Inland Waterways Conference for the inland 
water carrier trade in the southern division of the United States 
was held February 26 before Deputy Administrator Joseph B. 
Weaver of the National Recovery Administration. The code 
was presented on behalf of the conference by Theodore Brent. 
He said the proponents of the code representel virtually 100 
per cent of inland water transportation in certain portions of 
the Mississippi and Gulf of Mexico territories. Craft owners 
in Texas ports and westward of New Orleans, however, he said, 
had not indicated interest in the code, believing that their 
operations would be covered by the general shipping code. 

Herman A. Zayless, counsel for the Mississippi River Sys- 
tem Carriers’ Association, opposed the code. He said it con- 
flicted with the code for the central division under the master 
shipping code. Creation of the proposed southern division, he 
said, would create hopeless confusion in the administration of 
tariffs. 

T. F. Lynch, of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, said his company operated barges on the Warrior River, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, solely for the purpose of carrying 
its own products. He asked exemption from the code for such 
private operations. 

Charles M. Shepler, representing the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association and the Master Mates’ and Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation, offered amendments providing for establishing of sched- 
ules of wages and working conditions by an industrial relations 
board and for a 40-hour week for shore employes, with 8 hours 
the daily maximum for vessel employes. Mr. Noonan, of the 
NRA labor advisory board, advocated a minimum wage of 70 
cents an hour, which he said was comparable with the coast- 
wise rate for Texas ports. Mr. Brent objected to the proposals 
to increasing the daily wage rate and limiting the daily hours 
of work, asserting this would increase operating expenses to 
such an extent that present revenues would not be sufficient 
to meet the advances. 

The hearing was recessed indefinitely. The NRA repre- 
sentatives and those of the industry will confer on proposed 
changes in the code. 

The proposed code would include operations on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries not extending north of Greenville, 
Miss. The southern division of the United States is defined as 
including all inland waters within the territory between Key 
West, Fla., and the Rio Grande River. 

The code provides for a 48-hour week for shore employes 
and minimum pay of 25 cents an hour for longshoremen, tally 
clerks, checkers, coopers, and all other dock workers. It pro- 
vides that the minimum rates of pay for those workers shall 
not be lower than the basic daytime scale in effect July 1, 1933, 
“but in any event shall not be less than 25 cents per hour.” 

Article VIII, dealing with rates, follows: 


1. (a) The Code Authority shall immediately designate a Tariff 
Committee representative of each of the various trades operating 
within the limits of the code. ; 

(b) This Committee shall endeavor to effect agreements with 
competing transportation media on a differential basis under rail 
rates, and ‘shall give due regard to the lowest reasonable cost of 
service in determining minimum tariffs. Such lowest reasonable cost 
shall comprehend fair and reasonable rates of pay to labor and in- 
clude all other items of expense and overhead as determined by cost 
accounting methods approved by the Code Authority and by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c) The Tariff Committee shall also compile a schedule recom- 
mending the minimum rates, fares, and charges to be observed by 
the members of the trade. . 

2. Such schedule, when approved by the Code Authority, and the 
Administrator, shall be placed on file with the Code Authority and 
shall thereby become a part of the code. A violation of such sched- 
ule by a member of the trade shall, however, be deemed a violation 
of the code. These minimum tariffs shall be subject to review and 
modification by the Administrator in event of protest. 

38. Should the necessity of such review arise, the Administrator 
shall consider the examination and recommendation of the Division 
of Regulation of the United States Shipping Board Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
decision of the Administrator, however, after such notice and hear- 
ing as he may specify, shall be final. 

4. Nothing herein shall apply to rates, fares, and charges estab- 
lished under the jurisdiction of Federal or State regulatory bodies. 

5. Any application for adjustment or revision of such schedule 
of minimum rates, fares, and charges by a member of the trade shall 
be submitted to the Tariff Committee who shall, after such hearing 
and examination as may appear necessary, and within ten days after 
the filing of such application, render a report and opinion to the Code 
Authority as to the advisability of allowing such applications. 
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6. When approved by the Code Authority, and the Administrator, 
such revised tariffs shall become a part of the code, superseding those 
minimum tariffs, or part of tariffs, previously filed. 

__% Where the Inland Water Carrier Trades operating in other di- 
visions are involved or affected by such proposed readjustments, the 
Code Authority shall before approving any application for revision 
of tariffs give due notice to the Code Authority representing those 
members of the trade so affected; provided, however, that if no ob- 
jection to such proposed tariff, or readjustment of any established 
tariff is made within 30 days from the date of such notification said 
application shall become effective. 

8. To further effectuate the policies, as expressed in Article XII 
Section 1 of this code, nothing herein shall preclude the right of any 
member of the trade to exercise independent action by giving notice 
to the Code Authority within ten days after a rejection of any ap- 
plication, that such member of the trade intends to establish the 
rate, fare, or charge as proposed in the original application. Such 
rate to become effective ten days after the date of such notice. 

9. Any other members of the trade affected by such action shal] 
be allowed to establish the same rate, fare, and charge as that es- 
tablished by a member of the trade through his independent action 
and such rate, fare, or charge shall become effective on the day as 
that provided in the independent notice. 


PRODUCTS IN U. S. SHIPS 


The Senate has adopted a resolution (H. J. Res. 207) requir. 
ing agricultural or other products to be shipped in vessels of 
the United States where the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or other instrumentality of the government finances the 
exportation of such products, except where the Shipping Board 
Bureau may certify there are not United States ships available 
in sufficient numbers or tonnage capacity, or on necessary sail- 
ing schedule, or at reasonable rates. 





GREAT LAKES SHIPPING BILL 


Representative Kelly, of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 8282, 
a bill to limit the working hours of all persons working on 
dredges or tugs on the Great Lakes to eight hours a day. 


PETROLEUM CARRIER CODE 


The hearing which was to have been held on the proposed 
code for the inland water petroleum carrier trade in the east- 
ern division of the United States on February 28 has been 
postponed until March 12. The postponement was made on 
account of the holding a general criticism round-up by Hugh §S. 
Johnson, administrator of the NRA, on February 28. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $224,000 for improvement of Monroe Har- 
bor, Mich., has been approved by the Secretary of War. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY CODE 


With the NRA code of fair competition for the trucking 
industry effective February 25, officers of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., representatives of state and local truck 
organizations, and truck operators met in Washington the pre- 
ceding day to discuss details of administration of the code. Ted 
V. Rodgers, president of the national association, presided. Fol- 
lowing the conference there was an official celebration of 
approval of the code held at the Hamilton Hotel. 

“In the last decade,” said Mr. Rodgers in discussing the 
code, “the transportation of property over the public highways 
has assumed significant proportions. Today it constitutes an 
integral part of the transportation system of the country. In 
contrast with other major forms of transportation, the trucking 
industry is typically a small unit, owner-operated and a flexible 
type of transportation activity. The natural operation of these 
factors has produced conditions within the industry tending to 
result in acute competition. 

“The industry anticipates, however, that the effective opera- 
tion of the provisions of this code will tend not only to stabilize 
the employment and operating conditions within the industry, but 
will supply data which are essential to the satisfactory solution 
of the complex problems created by the rapid and extensive 
growth of highway transportation.” 

It was expected, said Mr. Rodgers, that the trucking indus: 
try, through the code, would be able to regulate itself and thus 
obviate the necessity for federal regulation of the business of 
transportation of property by means of motor vehicles. 

“It is recognized, of course,” he continued, “that the codifica- 
tion of industry largely is an experiment. It is being watched 
closely by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, committees of Congress and 
others. We hope the trucking industry will be able to display 4 
capacity for self-regulation to relieve the government of the 
burden of regulating this vast and varied agency of transpol- 
tation. 

“Through the code, sponsored by the American Truckiné 
Associations, Inc., an organization composed of 108 state and local 
motor truck associations, a system of decentralized administra 
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tion and contro] will be set up which should prove considerably 
more effective than any system of bureaucratic control.” 

Mr. Rodgers has been elected chairman of the Temporary 
National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry; Roy B. 
Thompson, of California, vice-chairman; William E. Humphreys, 
Washington, D. C., treasurer; Edward S. Brashears, Washing- 
ton, D. C., general counsel; Edward F. Loomis, secretary and 
assistant treasurer; and John V. Lawrence, assistant secretary. 
The two latter officers are members of the Washington staff of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. J. Rowland Bibbins has 
been selected as a representative of the NRA on the code 
authority. 

Interpretations of the code, resulting from questions asked 
at the conference held February 24, will be sought from the 
National Recovery Administration. A conference at which the 
code will be discussed will be held at St. Louis at the Jefferson 
Hotel, March 3 and 4, for the middle western states, the meet- 
ing at Washington having been for the eastern section of the 
country, though other states were also represented. 





IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


President Roosevelt does not contemplate asking at this 
time for a new appropriation for improvement of highways to 
relieve unemployment, it has been learned. The $400,000,000 
of PWA funds allocated for highways will last throughout the 
current year, in the opinion of the President. 


CODE AUTHORITY MOTOR BUS INDUSTRY 


National Recovery Administrator Johnson has announced 
approval of the method of selection of the members of the code 
authority for the Motor Bus Industry. The following members 
have been named: , 

Those chosen by the bus association board of directors, 
Arthur M. Hill, Charleston, West Virginia; John M. Meighan, 
Washington, D. C.; R. T. Whiting, Seattle, Wash.; C. T. Mc- 
Connell, Cleveland, Ohio; and O. S. Caesar, Chicago, IIll.; selected 
by members outside the association, Charles M. Sears, Newport, 
R. I, and William M. Nevin, New York, N. Y. 


MAIL SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Testimony before the Black committee of the Senate, in- 
vestigating air and ocean mail contracts, by Walter .F. Brown, 
formerly Postmaster General, that Postmaster General Farley 
in a conversation with him had made a remark relating to the 
investigation as it involved Mr. Brown and had asked him not 
to repeat it, resulted in the Postmaster General appearing as a 
witness before the committee February 24. This appearance 
afforded Republican members of the Black committee an op- 
portunity to interrogate the Postmaster General with respect 
to his reasons for annulling the air mail contracts and Senator 
Austin, of Vermont, made the most of that opportunity. 

The testimony of former Postmaster General Brown had 
been construed as relating to either Senator Black or the investi- 
gating committee. Mr. Brown refused to throw any light on 
the matter, asserting Mr. Farley had asked him not to repeat 
the remark and that he would not do so. Mr. Farley, following 
Mr. Brown on the witness stand, said that much of what Mr. 
Brown had said had been said between them at the meeting at 
which Mr. Brown returned Post Office mail contract files to Mr. 
Farley, was true but that he (Farley) had made no remark with 
respect to Senator Black or the committee, nor had he said he 
did not like “political investigations,” as Mr. Brown asserted he 
had said, he testified. 

The remark that the Postmaster General was supposed to 
have made, according to Mr. Brown, was in the nature of a reply 
to a remark by Mr. Brown that he thought the Black commit- 
tee was unfair to him in the investigation. 

Later, after Postmaster General Farley had said Mr. Brown 
could testify, if the committee wished him to as to the conver- 
sation Mr. Brown would not relate, Mr. Brown testified that 
Mr. Farley had said that Chairman Black was “just a publicity 
hound,” but that Brown should not tell anybody because he 
(Farley) had to get along with him. This brought a roar of 
laughter from those in the hearing room as well as from Farley 
and members of the committee. Mr. Farley then testified he 
had made no such statement. 

_ Senator Austin prodded Postmaster General Farley as to 
his reasons for having annulled the contracts. The latter re- 
peatedly answered that he acted on the facts that were sub- 
mitted to him and on the law as he was advised it was by coun- 
sel. The Vermont senator’s efforts obviously was to build up a 
record showing that Mr. Farley himself knew little about the 
entire matter. He showed that under the air mail act it was 
legal for the Postmaster General to extend air mail contracts 
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without competitive bidding. He read excerpts from the air 
mail law and others, in asking questions, getting across by such 
questions, in effect, the contention that the annulled contracts had 
been entered into lawfully. The Postmaster General said he 
was a layman and could not pass on the law. 

Postmaster General Farley, under questioning by the Ver- 
mont senator, admitted that, in the present administration, the 
air mail contracts had been revised as to services and pay, but 
he would not admit that such action constituted the making of 
and the approval of new contracts as he said that that was a 
legal question he could not answer. Mr. Farley made much of 
the fact that the revisions referred to were made because Con- 
gress had reduced the air mail appropriation from $19,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 and that the compensation to the operators was 
reduced, but Senator Austin contended that whether the rates 
went up or down the fact about the old contracts having been 
changed was the same. The Postmaster General, in answer to 
questions by Senator Austin, said he did not think there was 
collusion in the conferences that were held for the purpose of re- 
ducing the compensation. In effect, Senator Austin also obtained 
an admission from Mr, Farley that he had not seen any reason 
for canceling the contracts up to January 30 this year but that 
between that date and February 9 he had changed his mind. The 
reason for the change of mind, said Mr. Farley, was the data 
placed before him. 

Chairman Black and Senator Austin clashed several times 
while Mr. Farley was in the witness chair. At one time the 
Vermont senator referred to the sad developments since the air 
mail contracts were canceled—the death of six army air officers 
up to that time. 

Comment on the air crashes was not forthcoming at the 
White House except that the President deplored the accidents 
and that he felt the army was equipped to do the job assigned it. 
The administration, it was indicated, was working on plans for 
returning the air mail to private operators. 

The House committee on post offices and post roads tenta- 
tively approved revised permanent air mail legislation which 
would provide probably for a flat rate of 2 mills a pound-mile, 
with a subsidy of 25 cents a mile and a maximum payment of 
not to exceed 50 cents. No contracts for carrying the mail 
would be entered into, under the proposed legislation, and air 
mail could be carried over established routes much along the 
lines that mail is carried by railroad. Lines which have had 
their contracts canceled would be permitted to carry the mail 
at the rates prescribed. 

The House passed the bill authorizing the use of army air 
corps for the transportation of the mail, and authorizing use of 
funds for the service, for not execeding one year. Amendments 
were adopted providing for compensation for men injured in 
the service and for dependents of men killed in the service, and 
for repair or replacement of planes. Republican members of 
the House attacked the action of the President in ordering the 
army to carry on with the air mail service. 

The action of the Roosevelt administration in annulling the 
air mail contracts and calling on the army air corps to carry the 
mail was bitterly attacked by Republicans in the Senate, An- 
nulment of the contracts without giving the air lines a chance to 
be heard was characterized by Senator Fess as unfair and un- 
American. In the House Representative McLeod, of Michigan, 
introduced a resolution calling for investigation of the condi- 
tion of army air equipment and training facilities. 

The Black committee resumed its hearings relating to air 
mail contract developments. One of the disclosures before the 
committee was that Ernest Smoot, son of former Senator Smoot 
of Utah, asked a fee of $15,000 for services in connection with 
an air mail contract. This testimony was given by James 
Woolley, formerly an official] of Western Air Express. The 
witness said he paid Smoot $1,500 but that he did not know 
whether the rest was paid. Smoot later testified that he received 
compensation from the Western Air Express while he was in 
the employ of the Senate finance committee in 1930. His bill of 
$15,000 was not paid, he said, adding that he received but $2,500. 

Annulment of the contracts was defended vigorously by Karl 
Crowley, solicitor for the Post Office Department, who was 
interrogated at length by Senator Austin in what appeared to 
be an unsuccessful attempt to get the solicitor to admit that deal- 
ings with air lines on air mail matters under the Roosevelt 
administration were on a par with those attacked by. Post- 
master General Farley in annulling the contracts—that is, that 
there was no unlawful collusion involved in the Hoover admin- 
istration conferences. The solicitor, as had Postmaster General 
Farley before him, insisted there were ample grounds for annul- 
ment of the contracts. 

Former Postmaster General Brown concluded his testimony, 
denying there had been any conspiracy in the handling of the 
annulled contracts. Chairman Black indicated Brown probably 
would be recalled later in connection with ocean mail contracts. 
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In a radio address Major General Foulois, chief of army air 
corps, explained difficulties that the corps had to overcome in 
taking over the air mail service on short notice. He asserted 
“only one fatal accident has occurred on a scheduled air mail 
run.” The other accidents involved pilots not yet actually carry- 
ing the mail. The general asserted no attempt had been made 
to maintain a high percentage of mail schedules regardless of 
hazards involved and pointed to orders directing air mail opera- 
tions to be governed with a view to safeguarding lives and prop- 
erty. He defended the ability and equipment of the army air 
corps. In a statement issued by the War Department the general 
pointed out the serious hazards faced by air mail pilots due to 
severe winter conditions in a large part of the country. 

Commenting on the air and ocean mail subsidy situations, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States takes the posi- 
tion that the “contract” method of assisting air and ocean serv- 
ices should be adhered to. 

“Sudden termination of air mail contracts,” says the cham- 
ber, ‘has left very much up in the air the future of air mail 
transport. The national chamber cannot attempt to pass upon 
the legal questions involved, but it emphasizes its belief in the 
contract method for such transportation. The chamber is thor- 
oughly committed to this principle, by various resolutions at re- 
cent annual meetings. 

“Government subsidy, either direct or in the form of air 
mail contracts, has been essential to the building up of air trans- 
portation in the United States, and, as a result of the policy fol- 
lowed by the government, this country has had the finest mail, 
passenger and express air service in the world; one that has 
been improving each year, and becoming a more and more im- 
portant factor in the transportation system of the nation. 

“As air transportation grows, and the industry is developed, 
government aid will become less and less essential but the cham- 
ber would greatly regret any permanent government air trans- 
port for mail, separate and distinct from the private air transport 
companies serving the nation. 

“Support of the American merchant marine is not likely to 
be withdrawn in the midst of plans for building the navy to full 
treaty strength and keeping it there. The present law for sup- 
port of the merchant marine is based largely on national defense 
and the national defense factor is not going to be less with an 
increased navy. 

“Most of the existing ocean-mail contracts will expire be- 
tween 1938 and 1939. Renewal through competitive bidding offers 
obvious difficulties and a plan is being considered for renewing 
contracts with reasonable and efficient contractors, with pay- 
ments sufficient to offset differences between American and for- 
eign shipbuilding and ship-operating costs, properly ascertained. 

“The general ship subsidy plan by which any ocean carrier 
under the American flag could receive a subsidy per ton-mile 
operated in foreign trade has also received some attention, al- 
though it has been pointed out that this plan was rejected by 
Congress in 1923 on the theory that it is costly and ineffective. 

“The national chamber’s studies in 1925 and later years led 
the organization to support consistently the trade-route contract 

with due provision for assuring that new vessels con- 
ted will be of types suited to naval auxiliary requirements 


Y NOT SCRAP PRESENT RAILROA 
RATE ORGANIZATIONS? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The suggestion in the headline will possibly be looked on 
with horrow by those steeped in the traditional methods em- 
ployed by the railroads in determining their rates. Nevertheless, 
we are in a period of violently changed economic conditions, and 
much thought is being directed in line with the slogan which has 
been adopted by one of the leading automobile companies that, 
“progress means change.” 

An interesting brochure from a transportation agency, which 
is not a railroad but uses the railroad as the instrument for its 
business, is entitled “How One Organization Changed an Old 
Tradition,” and sets up the maxim, “traditions are man-made 
things. They are habits, patterns of behavior made rigid by cus- 
tom. Since it igs men who make traditions, when traditions 
change it is men who change them.” 

There has also been recently received a copy of a report, 
prepared by a committee of practical railroad and industrial men 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, relating to the need for a change in railroad rate poli- 
cies. The important principle enunciated in this report, of inter- 
est to the question here presented, is: 


The committee recommends that greater flexibility in railroad 
rates be secured through recognition of competitive and market con- 
ditions, rather than distance or cost of service; that chief responsi- 
bility for railroad rates be handed back to the railroad management. 
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In a recent decision of the Commission, which brought into 
issue the question of certain railroads establishing rates that 
were different from the fixed scheme of rates which had pre- 
viously been prescribed in an order of the I. C. C., the Com- 
mission decided on a “hands off” policy and set up the principle 
that “although they (the railroads) are unable definitely to 
inform us (the Commission) as to possible losses of traffic, the 
matter of initiating rates is one which rests primarily with the 
managers of the railroads and they should not be required to 
defer revision of their rates until they can show substantial 
losses of traffic to competing transportation agencies.” We have 
heard repeated claims by the railroads that they are prevented 
from exercising the degree of flexibility in determining their 
charges, which the most astute railroad man admits the changed 
economic conditions require. Is this a good alibi? 

The writer recently had occasion to appear before one of 
the railroad rate associations and it was interesting to note 
how carefully the old traditions are being preserved in this busi- 
ness of determining “what shall we make the rate?” There was 
the same old room with the same tables, the same chair for the 
presiding officer, the same bales of historical files, with which 
the writer was awed by their seeming importance on being intro- 
duced into the mysterious ways of making rates, twenty years 
ago. The traditional procedure of bringing in the shipper repre- 
sentatives differs from the atmosphere pervading a criminal 
courtroom only in the fact that the witness may not be flaked 
on either side by an officer wearing a polished star. It is true 
that an effort is made to display the utmost courtesy and a 
willingness to receive from the shipper at bar the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, for consideration by the jury composed of 
his peers, but very little is disclosed as to what tactics the 
prosecution—or is it persecution?—intends to employ in dis- 
crediting the testimony of the witness, if he is one who has had 
the temerity to contend that the sacred writings in the railroad 
tariffs are merely the conception of some human mind. 


Is not this method of procedure the fundamental reason why 
the responsibility for railroad rates is not actually in the hands 
of railroad management today? There is little doubt that many 
propositions are placed on the docket of these associations for 
no other reason than to have the responsibility for declaring the 
proposition unsound assumed by the association rather than 
the proponent railroads reasoning the problem out with the 
shipper on its own merits. By the same token, progressive 
initiatory action, which one or more railroads might wish to 
engage in,‘is stifled because of the inability to convince the 
unwieldy group of the possibilities of its effectiveness. 


It is generally admitted that twenty-five years ago, or, per- 
haps, even ten years ago, when practically all of the commerce 
of the country was primarily dependent on rail movement, such 
procedure was necessary, but are we not being forced, whether 
we like it or not, to accept a repudiation of the principles that 
this procedure was intended to insure—namely, that the charge 
for transporting a given quantity of a particular kind of freight 
should be the same from Hodunk to Podunk, in Wisconsin, as 
that charged from Slocum Junction to Hiram Center, in Cali- 
fornia? It is true that we still have on the statute books the 
same legislative rules that were enacted twenty-five years ago, 
but interpretation and application of such rules are very much 
tempered with the trend of the times. 


May not Mr. Eastman’s ideas of government ownership of 
e railroads reflect the admission that regulation, as practiced 
nthe past, cannot keep abreast of economic changes, and gov- 
nment ownership looked to as a method of forcing the economic 
life of the nation into a straight and narrow channel, rather 
than allow man to progress through change? Or, in other words, 
does the government ownership idea reflect the inherent desire 
of the officers of the government to become the masters with the 
public as the servant, rather than government merely acting as 
the arbiter between the various types of masters? 

The question is, will chaos result if the present organization 
were scrapped? Why not adopt the principle that is refiected 
in the majority of the codes under the national recovery act and 
make of the railroad freight associations merely agencies for 
receiving and collating the rates which the individual railroad 
managements decide to charge for their transportation service, 
rather than a tribunal, with the exception that they would act 
in the latter capacity in such cases where a railroad may set up a 
rate that represents less than a recognized actual cost of serv- 
ice? The argument of many will be immediately heard that, 
were such action taken, there would be set up an enormous flood 
of complaints to the Commission. Are we sure about that? 
If the railroads today were the most efficient and economical 
form of transportation for all services, there would be sub- 
stantial grounds for that fear, but shippers today are fast realiz- 
ing that, because this is not the fact, the old rule-of-thumb 
method cannot be applied as it has in the past. The best evi- 
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dence of this is given by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on railroad rate policies. 

It is not my purpose narrowly to contend that railroads and 
shippers should no longer meet in conference, but rather to sub- 
mit the thought that more productive results in the interest of 
rail transportation will flow from a procedure whereby the word 
“conference” will be employed in its true sense—namely, that 
the directly interested carriers and the directly interested ship- 
pers will confer and reach a conclusion, following an expression 
of views on both sides as to what rates for rail transportation 
on a particular commodity or group of commodities will cause 
such commodities to move by railroad. This would place the 
responsibility for the revenue which such railroads obtain 
directly on its management to defend against all comers, and 
get them from behind the skirts of their mothers, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, in the nature of the freight rate associations, and, 
perhaps, the mother-in-law, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

This expression of views is made with the apprehension that 
those who do not wish to think will consider it presumptuous, 
but there is anything but that state of mind behind it. Ship- 
pers and railroad men in private conversation everywhere indi- 
cate that there is a need for change, but why talk about it and 
not do anything? The obstacle of fear that a colossal error 
will result, it seems, develops largely because of the unwieldi- 
ness of the present methods of procedure. Some of the expres- 
sions herein may be slightly exaggerated for effect, but those 
who are familiar with the subject in a practical way will appre- 
ciate the true situation. It is hoped that if bringing these 
situations out into the open will spur action for a change, in 
the interest of putting railroads again in the forefront of trans- 
portation progress, some contribution will have been made by a 
representative of shipper thought, which looks on the railroads 
as does an ever-loving wife to a husband sééking divorce. 

———"""" HD. Fenske, Manager, Transportation Departm 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 24, 1934. 


\ RAILROAD SIX-HOUR-DAY BI 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With Chairman Dill, of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, announcing that proponents and opponents of the 
Black bill (S. 2519) providing for substitution of six hours for 
eight hours in the Adamson act and extension of the six-hour 
basic day to all classes of railroad employes, each would have 
two days before the committee, the committe began its hearings 
on the measure March 1. The eight-hour Adamson act, it was 
explained, applied only to train service and yard employes, while 
the Black bill would extend to all classes. Otherwise the pro- 
posed legislation simply provides for substitution of six hours 
for eight hours as a measure of time for employes, as provided 
in the Adamson act. No reduction in pay is contemplated by 
— It was explained that the bill was not a thirty-hour week 

lil, 

The legislation is advocated by the representatives of the 
organized railroad employes. It is opposed by the railroads and, 
among others, by the National Industrial Traffic League. 

Chairman Dill said that after the hearings scheduled had 
been completed decision would be made by the committee 
whether it would proceed further with the matter at this session 
of Congress. 

Those listed to be heard for or against the measure included 

the following: A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; Timothy Shea, assistant president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; George M. 
Harrison, of the Brotherhood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks; 
J. G. Luhrsen, of the American Train Dispatchers’ Association: 
W. G. Campley, statistician for the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Association of 
Railway Executives; Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics; L. R. Gwynn, vice-president of 
the Railway Express Agency; Mr. Warfel, safety engineer of the 
Union Pacific, and R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League. 
; The railroad union leaders contend that enactment of the 
bill would substantially increase employment, They admit it 
would increase the cost of railroad operation. Their estimate is 
around $250,000,000 as against an opposing estimate of around 
$600,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Whitney, who is also chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, and Mr. Shea were heard in support of 
the bill March 1. 

“It is a mere platitude now to say that we have suffered an 
economic breakdown because of an inequitable distribution which 
has brought about an inhuman concentration of wealth,” said 
Mr. Whitney who discussed, in the main, the problem facing the 
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unemployed railroad workers and the necessity, as they saw it, 
for action to be taken now to increase employment. The six- 
hour bill was presented as a step in that direction. 

“There are approximately 800,000 former railroad workers 
wholly unemployed today and another 400,000 partially unem- 
ployed and not receiving a sufficient income to maintain them- 
selves and families in decency,’ continued Mr, Whitney, em- 
phasizing that while efforts had been made under the NRA to 
increase employement in other industries the railroads were 
not under the NRA. 

The theory back of the NRA, continued the witness, was 
that the great increase in the productivity of workers abso- 
lutely necessitated shorter work hours. 

“Nowhere is this increase in productivity of workers more 
pronounced than in the railroad industry,” said he. “In the 
last decade, productivity of railroad workers has increased by 
leaps and bounds, but nothing has been done to overcome its 
evil effects on the workers. The result is that hundreds of 
thousands of skilled railroad workers of years of training in the 
safe and efficient transportation of people and property have 
been forced into the breadlines. While this steady decrease in 
railroad employment has been in progress large dividends have 
been paid (the largest in history in the year of 1930) and the 
public treasury has been laid open to the railroads.” 

Continuing, Mr. Whitney, in part, said: 


Whatever the future may hold in the way of increased industrial 

activity and larger traffic volumes for the railroads, relief from the 
intolerable unemployment in the railroad industry cannot be hoped 
for on the sole basis of greater traffic volumes. Railroad managements 
have stated that they can now handle a twenty per cent increase in 
business without any increase in employment. The improvement in 
efficient operation and the increase in the productivity of the railroad 
employes has been so pronounced that experts on the subject have 
stated the railroads will be able to obtain as large a net return as 
f 1929 if only fifty per cent of the depression decline in traffic is 
red. 
The program calling for reduction in working hours without any 
reduction in the pay is not a new or revolutionary one. When it was 
proposed to establish the eight-hour day in the railroad industry, 
railroad and financial interests solemnly declared that such procedure 
would bankrupt the entire railroad industry. As they now oppose the 
six-hour day, so have they opposed every movement for shorter work 
hours, from the time when railroad workers worked as much as from 
45 to 60 consecutive hours. We all know now that the progressive 
shortening of the working day has created more leisure time and 
more human wants and that, as a result, we have had periods of 
greater prosperity, not only in the railroad industry, but in all indus- 
try, than were ever known in earlier periods in the history when work- 
ing hours were from sunup to sundown. 

It is far better to resort to the expedient of reducing working 
hours, than completely to destroy both the producing and consuming 
ability of workers by denying them an opportunity to work. This 
practice of laying off human workers because of machine efficiency, 
has thrust a double-edged sword into our economic and social bodies 
—not only has it destroyed the productivity of millions of our citizens, 
and reduced them to a condition of demoralization, but it has also 
destroyed their consuming ability and thus has seriously unbalanced 
our productive and consumptive systems. 

The vast increase in the productivity of workers as a result of 
technology and modern methods of efficiency has greatly increased 
the responsibilities of workers. The nervous and physical energies of 
the workers are much sooner spent in the high energy social state 
we now have. It is conservatively estimated some 55 or 60 inspection 
points and sources of trouble or accidents are added to the railroad 
workers* responsibilities by the addition of one freight car to a train. 
Thus the operation of a train of 170 cars (many trains today are 
even longer than this), instead of a train of a more reasonable length 
of 70 cars, enlarges the workers’ responsibilities by the addition of 
some 5,500 or 6,000 inspection points and sources of accident or trouble. 
The intense work imposed upon the modern worker requires more 
time for leisure, for recreation and for rest. The comforts and lux- 
uries which modern science and invention have brought forth demand 
more leisure time for the worker if, from a social standpoint, he is to 
reap their benefits. Our workers cannot go at the terrific high speed 
set by the modern methods of efficiency, without it wearing heavily 
upon their nervous and physical systems. 

The railroad industry is a vitally important public utility. Mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s money has been loaned to the rail- 
roads. It is unfair and unjust for the railroad industry to be anti- 
social in its treatment of its employes and to require longer hours of 
work than modern society has decreed are necessary for the social 
welfare. In view of the tremendous increase in the productivity of 
railroad workers and of the further fact that their work hours have 
not been reduced to compensate for this greatly increased productivity, 
as was accomplished by the NRA for other workers, railway employes 
have no hesitancy in urging Congress to require by law that a more 
socially enlightened policy with respect to working hours in the rail- 
road industry be adopted. 

Since it is increased mass purchasing power that must be de- 
veloped, not only must working hours be shortened but the income 
of the workers must be maintained. To shorten the hours of work 
and decrease the pay correspondingly is a short sighted policy. It is 
the so-called ‘‘Share the Work’’ policy, which has been described as 
a sales tax on the worker, whereby the few already on an inadequate 
income basis are forced to share that insufficient income with others 
in a general program of passing poverty around. 

The railroads will tell you that they cannot afford to reduce the 
working hours of their employes. I say to you unhesitatingly that 
society and the railroad industry cannot afford longer to withhold 
shorter work hours from the railroad employes. The very fact of mil- 
lions suffering want amidst plenty, while other millions work longer 
hours than are socially necessary or desirable, is proof enough of our 
shortsighted policy of refusing to adopt a program of shorter work 
hours. We must cease this idle folly of refusing to feed the milch cow 
for fear of overfeeding her. 


Mr. Whitney said the railroads since 1920 had put seven 
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billion dollars into railroad property and increased operating 
efficiency and their fixed charges and “took care of that by 
decreasing employment.” From 1920 to 1929 he said the num- 
ber of railroad employes was cut by 300,000 and that approx- 
imately 500,000 had lost out since 1929. 

Application of the six-hour day to the railroads, said he, 
would increase operating costs about 15 per cent. He said that 
after the Adamson act was passed the increased cost was sub- 
stantially reduced by effecting economies and speeding up the 
work. It was admitted that the same process no doubt would 
go on if the six-hour measure were substituted for the eight- 
hour measure. He said the railroad industry was large enough 
and rich enough “to do the job.” He said if interest rates on 
railroad indebtedness were reduced 2 per cent a saving of 
$220,000,000 a year could be effected, but that the security hold- 
ers “smile and ask a reduction in wages and haven’s done a 
thing.” 

“The workers are asked to rely on natural law,” said Sen- 
ator Wagner. 

“Yes—rugged individualism,” replied Mr. Whitney. 

The railroad unions prepared elaborate statistical studies 
in relation to their proposal. Mr. Whitney submitted state- 
ments covering the history of the shorter work day in industry 
in the United States, including railroads; on increasing pro- 
ductivity and declining employment in the steam railroad in- 
dustry in the United States; on the report of the Commission 
on the six-hour day filed with Congress in December, 1932 (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 17, 1932, p. 1189); and a statement on the 
attitude of the public regarding shorter work periods. The Com- 
mission reported that the six-hour day could be applied to the 
railroads with no material effect, adverse or otherwise, with 
respect to operation and service, but that as to expenses, assum- 
ing no reduction in the then existing compensation for an eight- 
hour or other basic day’s work, the initial effect would be to 
increase the operating expenses of the carriers about $630,000,000 
annually, based on the year 1930. 

Mr. Shea dwelt on the need for increasing railroad employ- 
ment. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


. 26286, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., and Pennroad Corporation. ; 
This is investigation instituted by Commission under section 7 
of the Clayton anti-trust act and section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act with respect to legality of holdings of stock of the 
Boston & Maine and New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads 
by respondents. 
- 26393. Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rate, gummed paper, other than cloth lined exceeding six inches 
in width, Rochester, N. Y., to Troy, N. Y., in violation section 1. 
Asks for reparation. (R. W. Schapanski, traffic representative, 
Fruit Distributors Bldg., South Water Market, Chicago, Ill.) 


. 26394. Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., vs. Erie. 

Demurrage charges in violation first three sections, cream and/or 
milk, points in Wis., Ind., and Mo., to Binghamton, N. Y. Avers 
that at time shipments were delivered demurrage charges were 
not generally applicable on such traffic in eastern T. L.* territory. 
Asks waiver of collection of demurrage charges. (J. K. Crowley, 
president, complainant, Binghamton, N. Y.) 

. 26395. E. L. Foote, Hobart, N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, cattle and horses, points in 
O., Wis., Minn., Mo., Tenn., and Ia., to Hobart, N. Y. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. (John T. Money, Atty., 801 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 

- 26396. Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania. 

Alleges failure of defendant to assume cost of loading mer- 
chandise at Newark and Port Newark, N. J., while assuming such 
cost at Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia and Ches- 
ter, Pa., Camden and Trenton, N. J., is in violation of sections 2 
and 3. Ask cease and desist order, and provisions for absorption 
of cost of loading grain products, hay, naval stores, flour, building 
materials and other merchandise handled in intercoastal, coast- 
wise and import trade at Newark and Port Newark similar to es- 
tablished provisions at other points named. (Charles J. Fagg, 24 
Branford Place, Newark, N. J.) 


. 26397. L, E. Holloway & Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, watermelons, points in Ga. 
and Fla. to Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., Detroit and Flint, 
Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Wheeling, W. Va., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Washington, D. C. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
(L. E. Holloway & Co., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Fay nian Association of Aberdeen, S. D., vs.'A. T. & S. 
. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, iron and 
steel articles, Chicago and Peoria, IIll., St. Louis, Mo., Milwaukee 
and Superior, Wis., Duluth and Steelton, Minn., and related origins 
to Aberdeen, S. D., and Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and 
St. Paul, Minn. Rates preferential to jobbers and manufacturers 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and St. Paul, Minn., in vio- 
lation sections 3 and 13. Asks rates. S. W. W. Carr, t. m., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


. 26399. Altitude Petroleum Corporation of Kansas et al., Tulsa, 
Okla, vs. M.-K.T. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 6, crude petroleum oil (crack- 
ing stock), Oklahoma City, Okla., to Chanute, Kan. Ask waiver 
of collection of $1,380.16. (H. D. Driscoll, atty., Southern Bldg., 
Wash., D. C.) 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions gen ay practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule—Routing 
From More Distant Points Governs Intermediate Point 


INlinois.—Question: The Commission has frequently ruled 
that Rule 27 of Tariff Circular 20, when published in tariffs, has 
the effect of establishing as specific commodity rates at inter. 
mediate points, subject to Notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Rule 27, as 
though the rates were published, point by point, to each inter. 
mediate station. 


This being the case and after Rule 27 has established spe. 
cific commodity rate, is there anything to prevent the applica- 
tion of this specific commodity rate via all usual available routes, 
or will such specific commodity rates established by intermediate 
application apply only via routes and from and to points which 
would be intermediate under the application of Rule 27, via such 
routes? In other words, are not the intermediate unnamed 
points subject to the same routes as would be available from 
and to the named points; for example, in a tariff that had no 
specific routing, would not the rates from and to the named 
and unamed points both be applicable for all lines parties to 
the tariff? 


Answer: In Hutchinson Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
92 I. C. C. 115, the Commission, in effect, held that restrictions 
in the routing published in a tariff with respect to a more dis- 
tant point govern with respect to the application of the rate to 
the more distant point at intermediate points. 


Under the facts in this case, the rates on potatoes from cer- 
tain points in Montana to Denver, Colorado, applied only via 
Billings, Mont., and the C. B. & Q. Certain shipments moved 
from the points of origin from which the rate to Denver applied 
to destinations which were intermediate to Denver. The tariff 
provided that the Denver rate would apply at directly intermedi- 
ate points, but the shipments moved via routes other than that 
over which the rate to Denver applied, namely, Billings, Mont., 
and the C. B. & Q. 


While we locate no decision of the Commission to that 
effect, it would seem to follow that where there are no routing 
restrictions named in the tariff the rates apply at unnamed 
points located on carriers parties to the tariff subject, however, 
to the qualification that the rates will not apply at inter- 
mediate points on routes which are unduly circuitous. See 
United Paperboard Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Railroad Co., 168 I. C. C. 
790. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Tariff of Emergency Charges 


Illinois —Question: I am writing for your views on the 
proper application of the “Tariff of Emergency Charges,” on 
the following movement. 

A carload of logs originated at a point in Kansas on the 
A. T. & S. F. west of Kansas City, Mo., moved into Kansas City, 
and was made into lumber (walnut lumber). Understand there 
was no transit tariff allowing milling in transit. 

A carload of walnut lumber moved from Kansas City, via 
the Mo. Pac, Ry., to Danville, Illinois, on a 21-cent rate, as 
named in Mo. Pac. Freight Tariff 8028-M, I. C. C. A-8005, which 
is a proportional rate applying on lumber originating beyond 
Kansas City, or on lumber manufactured from logs originating 
beyond. 

What, in your opinion, is the proper emergency rate to apply 
on the movement of lumber from Kansas City to Danville, 
assuming that there was paid 8 cents on the logs into Kansas 
City. 

Answer: If, as it appears from the third paragraph of your 
letter, there is no transit tariff covering the movement of the 
logs into Kansas City and their manufacture and shipment from 
that point, the applicable rates are the local rates to Kansas 
City and the local rates beyond that point. In other words, there 
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were two separate and distinct movements, one to Kansas City 
and one from Kansas City. 

Under such circumstances the provisions of the tariff of 
emergency charges applicable to two local movements, and not 
the provisions applicable in connection with transit shipments, 
are applicable. 

In the absence of transit provisions, there is no authority 
for the application of the proportional rate, except in the case 
of a through movement. See the decision of the Commission 
in Kansas City Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 69 
I. C. C. 185. In this case the Commission said: 


Complainants must treat these movements of grain through their 
markets either as through movements or as local movements to and 
from their markets. There is no middle ground. In order to hold this 
grain in storage at the markets and then forward it out on the pro- 
portional rates they must have tariff authority. 

The proportional rate tariffs carry what is commonly termed an 
“omnibus clause,’ such as the one set out in the margin. 

It is complainants’ position that this clause is not sufficient to 
incorporate by reference the terms of the transit tariffs into the pro- 
portional rate tariffs. With this contention we can not agree. I must 
be conceded that if this omnibus clause were not in the tariff there 
would be no authority for applying the proportional rates on shipments 
tendered, to the carriers at these markets, which have been held in 
storage. There must be some tariff prop to sustain the fiction that a 
shipment tendered at Kansas City or Omaha is in process of through 
transportation from a country station in Kansas to Baltimore for ex- 
port. For, unless the tariffs provide to the contrary, proportional 
rates apply on continuous through shipments. If the omnibus clause 
is used aS authority for such stoppage, it is also authority for the 
accompanying obligations, among which are those concerning the 
proof necessary to distinguish it from a local shipment and to clearly 
indicate it as in process of through movement. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


Illinois —Question: Less-than-carload shipments move via 
os Big Four Railroad from Evansville, Indiana, to Vincinnes, 
Indiana. : 

Are they interstate and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or are they intrastate and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, with respect to rates? 

The route of the Big Four Railroad requires the crossing 
of the Wabash River into Illinois south of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, 
thence passing through Illinois to St. Francisville, Illinois, where 
the Wabash River is again crossed into Indiana, en route to 
Vincennes. Kindly state authorities. 

Answer: The shipments in question are interstate in char- 
acter. See the decisions of the Commission in Wells-Higman Co. 
vs. St. L. I. M. & S. R. Co., 18 I. C. C. 175; Security Cement 
& Lime Co. vs. B. & O., 113 I. C. C. 579. 

These cases involved the movement of traffic between two 
points in the same state but moved through another state or 
through the District of Columbia. The Commission held that 
the traffic was interstate and it had jurisdiction of the movement. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Minnesota.—Question: Please give us your opinion as to 
what rate should apply on the following shipment: 

A car of glass bottles was shipped from Marienville, Pa., 
to Minneapolis, Minn., with this rate and routing inserted in the 
bill of lading: “BO, Erie GLT, CNW, rate 41% cents.” This 
a “ a combination of 16% cents to Erie, Pa., and 25 cents 
eyond. 


The B. & O. instead of giving the shipment to the G. L. T. 
at Erie, Pa., gave the car to the Erie Railway, who delivered 
it to the G. L. T. at Cleveland over which route a rate of 43% 
cents applies and charges were collected on that basis. 


_ The delivering line refuses to refund the overcharge, stat- 
ing that they must collect charges applicable via the route the 
shipment moved, and ‘refer us to the decision of the Federal 
Court, Northern District, Eastern Division of Ohio, However, 
we contend that when the 41% cent rate was inserted in the 
bill of lading the agent of the originating carrier should have 
_ to it that the car moved via Erie, Pa., and protected 
ne rate. 


Answer: In its decision in American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 185 I. C. C. 222, the Commission holds that 
Where there is a conflict between the rate and the route in a 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the originating carrier to obtain 
definite instructions from the shipper as to the route desired, 
and that where it fails to do so, it is required to protect the 
rate in effect over the cheapest route affording it a line haul. 

However, in W. & L. E. Ry. Co. vs. Standard Envelope Mfg. 
Co., 2 Fed., Supp. 637, it is held that when a shipment is tendered 
to a carrier on a Dill of lading specifying routing and also nam- 
Ing a rate which is applicable in connection with the originat- 
Ing carrier but is inconsistent with the routing specified, there 
'S no duty on the part of the initial carrier to ascertain from 
the shipper whether routing specified should be observed or 
Whether the shipment should be forwarded via the route taking 
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the rate named, which duty the Commission has, in numerous 
cases, held to devolve upon the initial carrier, the failure to do 
which constitutes misrouting on the part of the carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Alternative Clause 


Minnesota.—Question: A shipment moved from a point on 
earrier A, via gateway X, in connection with carrier B to a 
destination on that line. 

The tariff of carrier A names a commodity rate to gateway 
X, and the tariff of carrier B likewise names a commodity rate 
from gateway X to destination. Both tariffs, at time the ship- 
ment moved were subject to the rules of Agent Jones’ Tariff 
228 for constructing through rates. 

Another tariff named a Class A rate between the same point 
and via the same route, which is considerably higher than the 
commodity rate based on Agent Jones’ 228. 

This tariff also carries the following provisions: 


If the aggregate of separately established (joint, local and/or pro- 
portional) rates applicable on interstate traffic contained in tariffs 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission applicable 
via any route over which the through rates published in this tariff 
apply, produces a lower charge than the rates published herein, such 
aggregate of rates will apply via all routes over which the rates shown 
in this tariff are applicable, and the through rate published in this 
tariff has no application to that shipment. 


The delivering line holds that, in this instance, the word 
“ageregate” means the full locals to and from the junction point 
and have collected charges on that basis. 

In support of their position they refer to California Dressed 
Beef Company vs. A. T. & S. F, Ry. Co., 128 I. C. C. 607, 610. 

We contend that a lower rate, based on the locals subject 
to the Jones’ application, is in effect and it is applicable; and 
that it is an established rule that the lower rate is the proper 
rate, and that when a commodity rate is published it takes 
precedence over a class rate, but we are unable to secure refund 
on that basis. 

Answer: A combination of locals can not be applied where 
there is a joint through class rate in effect from and to the same 
points and applicable via the route over which the combination 
rate applies, in the absence of a tariff provision such as that 
you quote. 

Under such a tariff provision the full locals to and from the 
point over which the aggregate is based and not the sum of the 
intermediates, as treated by the combination rule, is the ap- 
plicable rate where less than the joint through rate. This is in 
accordance with the Commission’s decision in California Dressed 
Beef Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 128 I. C. C. 607. 

In this case the Commission said: 


The rates assessed and collected on the shipments from points on 
the Santa Fe and its subsidiaries in New Mexico and Texas were the 
full aggregates of intermediate rates to and from Mojave. Complain- 
ants’ allegation of a violation of section 6 is based on the contention 
that the applicable rates from points on the Santa Fe in Texas and 
New Mexico, from which the aggregate of intermediate rates were less 
than the joint or local through rates published in the transcontinen- 
tal tariffs, were the aggregates of the intermediate rates treated ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Kelly rule, and not the straight ag- 
gregate of intermediate rates which were charged. 

Complainants’ contention may be summarized as follows: That 
the alternative rule in the transcontinental tariffs providing for the 
application of the aggregate of intermediate rates whenever such ag- 
gregate was lower than the local or joint rates in the transcontinental 
tariffs produced the same effect as if no local or joint rates had been 
published; that as ‘‘no published through rates’’ were in effect, the 
applicable rates were the aggregate of intermediate rates treated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Kelly rule. 

In McLeod vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 89 I. C. C. 356, 100 I. C. C. 219, 
there was presented a situation similar to that here before us in that 
a joint rate was published subject to the alternative rule and refer- 
ence was also made to the Kelly rule. The only difference is that 
there the aggregate of intermediates untreated by the Kelly rule was 
higher than the joint rate but would have become lower if treated by 
that rule, while here the full aggregate of intermediates was lower 
than the joint or through rate and would have become still lower if 
treated by the rule. We ultimately found that the joint rate and not 
the combination treaed by the rule was applicable. Notwithstanding 
the somewhat different circumstances, certain of the language used 
in the last report in the McLeod case is pertinent here. We said: 

“The product of intermediate rates treated by a rule which re- 
sults in something less than the aggregate is not the aggregate within 
the meaning of the alternative rule.’”’ 


Demurrage—Average Agreement—Application of One Agreement 
to Two Consignees 


Ohio.—Question: With reference to your answer, on page 
137 of the Traffic World of January 20th, under the above cap- 
tain, in which you referred us to the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of Albert Lea Packing Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 157, 152 I. C. C. 665. 

The writer has received these dockets and by perusing same, 
we cannot find where the principle thereof is applicable in our 
case. 

The whole thing is, that we are owners of the track we 
refer to and the cars consigned to ourselves and consigned to 
party “A” are all unloaded from the same track. We pay the 
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freight on our own cars and party “A” pays the freight on their 
cars, but we unload the cars with our men and trucks and deliver 
as ordered by party “A.” Under the circumstances, we feel we 
are the owners of the car in a way, when we are responsible 
for the delivery of the contents, and car service covering these 
cars should be placed under our Average Agreement and adjusted 
on that basis. 

There is a question regarding this which should be adjusted 
without delay, but it seems no one is in position to state fully 
whether it is right or wrong. We think there should be some 
way to adjust this matter, as we believe We are right in our 
contention. 

Answer: In Section (g), of Rule 9 of the Uniform Demur- 
rage Tariff, it is provided that the cars loaded or unloaded by 
more than one consignor or consignee shall not be combined 
in one average agreement, except that cars consigned, recon- 
signed, or ordered to a public elevator, warehouse or cotton 
compress serving various parties may be combined in one aver- 
age agreement. 

If the term “unloaded,” as used in Rule 9, is to be construed 
as meaning the physical act of unloading only and is not to be 
interpreted in the broader sense of meaning the consignment to 
and unloading of cars, there is, in our opinion, no limitation in 
the demurrage tariff against the inclusion of the cars of “A” in 
your average demurrage agreement. 

We can locate no decision of the Commission which has any 
bearing on this question other than that cited in our answer to 
which you refer, and the question apparently can only be decided 
by referring the matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by complaint informal or formal in nature. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier to Forward Via 
Cheapest Available Route in Absence of Routing Instructions 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly give me a ruling on 
the following, quoting court decisions, if any: 

We shipped to ourselves a carload of pipe, weight 70,940 
pounds, from Youngstown, Ohio, to Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
the bill of lading for which showed routing via B. & O.-C. & 
N. W. The carriers moved the car via Chicago and assessed a 
rate of 36 cents, which is the rate to Jefferson Junction, Fort 
Atkinson being intermediate, as shown in Agent B. T. Jones 
Tariff 434-D, Illinois 2518. 

Had the carriers moved the car via Milwaukee, Fort Atkin- 
son would then be intermediate to Milton Junction, and a rate 
of 35 cents per 100 pounds would have applied. 

Is it not the duty of the carriers to protect the lowest rate 
or to move a shipment via a route that will give the shipper 
the benefit of the lowest rate? 

Answer: A shipper may offer his freight without any rout- 
ing instructions, in which event it is the duty of the carrier to 
route it via the cheapest reasonable available route. 

In Cressey & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C. 182, 
cited in Whaley-Warren Lumber Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry., 21 
I. C. C. 5380, the Commission describes as misrouting a movement 
which fails to take a route over which the shipment properly 
should have moved, as well as one which was in violation of 
specific instructions by the shipper. 

The duty of the carrier to forward via the cheapest route is 
subject to the qualification that, if all things considered, it 
would be unreasonable to ship by a cheaper route, the carrier is 
not compelled to do so. The duty is upon the carrier to select 
the cheaper route only “if other conditions are reasonably equal.” 
Resort to the more expensive route may be justified, and the 
justification may rest either upon a peculiar circumstance of a 
general case, or upon a general practice. Northern Pacific Co. 
vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477, 38 S. Ct. 550; McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C. 581. In the latter case, the Com- 
mission held that the shipment was not misrouted, because it 
was shown that the claimed intrastate route was neither reason- 
able nor practicable. 

In Valentine-Clark Co. vs. Northern P. Co., 152 I. C. C. 305, 
a situation similar to the present one was before the Commis- 
sion. The principle thereof is applicable in the present instance, 
and, unless the route via Milwaukee is an unreasonable one, 
there was misrouting on the part of the initial carrier. 


Routing and Misrouting—Instructions Impossible of Execution 


Michigan.—Question: A shipment is made from a western 
city destined to Rock, Pa., P. & W. Va. delivery shown on the 
bill of lading. An intermediate carrier could not check the route, 
as Rock, Pa., is shown only on the Reading R. R., and corrected 
the billing to read Reading delivery. Later it developed that 
the shipper had made an error in showing wrong destination 
on the shipping bill and asked that destination be corrected to 
read Rook, Pa., which is a station on the P. & W. Va. Correc- 
tion could not be made in time to prevent the car from reaching 
Rock, Pa., as billed, and it had to be reconsigned to from Rock, 
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Pa., to Rook, Pa., at an additional charge. 

We contend that as routing shown on billing was impossible 
of execution it was, in effect, the same as though no routing 
was shown and we were justified in making the correction, and 
that the initial carrier and the shippers are equally responsible 
for the overcharge. What is your opinion? 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission which 
specifically relates to facts such as set forth by you. It is, how- 
ever, our opinion that it was the duty of the initial carrier to 
call upon the consignor for further instructions before forward- 
ing the shipment, as the provisions of the bill of lading were 
impossible of execution. Having failed to do so, we are of the 
opinion that the initial carrier is liable for the additional ex. 
pense incurred through the reconsignment of the shipment from 
the point to which it was originally forwarded, namely Rook, 
Pa., to the point at which delivery was intended, namely Rock, 
Pa., the destination shown on the bill of lading. See Clark Lum- 
ber Co. vs. A. B. & A. R, Ry., 102 I. C. C. 252; Peerless Wire 
Fence Co. vs. Wabash R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 721. 


Conversion—Liability of Carrier 


Illinois—Question: We filed a claim against a railroad for 
delivering a shipment to a man who represented himself as 
the consignee. In explanation of this claim, this shipment of 
goods was ordered by telegram and consigned on a straight bill 
of lading to the X Company of A, Miss., on the assumption that 
there was such a company in existence. It so happened that our 
credit department passed this order as there was at that time 
the X Furniture Company and we assumed that they were one 
and the same, but it appears later there were two different con- 
cerns. After delivery was made to the Southern Railway we 
sent an invoice and have since tried to collect for the shipment, 
but cannot find that such a company was located there. Upon 
seeking information from the local agent at A we were advised 
that the shipment was delivered to a party by the name of B, 
representing himself as manager of the X Company. He paid 
the freight charges and received the shipment, but it seems that 
he is fradulently operating at various points under different 
names, and, therefore, we cannot catch up with him. 

We would like to know if this agent cannot be held liable 
for delivering this shipment to a party representing himself as 
the X Company when there was no such company in existence. 
We believe that the law makes it the duty of the carrier not 
merely to convey safely the goods entrusted to them, but also 
to deliver to the proper person and if a carrier delivers goods 
to a person not entitled to receive it, irrespective of their good 
faith in making delivery, we feel that they should be held liable. 

Can you advise if we are correct and points of law sub- 
stantiating such contention? 

Answer: The duty of the carrier is not merely to convey 
safely the goods entrusted to it, but alsa to deliver them to the 
party designated by the terms of the shipment or to his order, at 
the place of destination. This duty to deliver to the proper 
person is absolute. If a carrier delivers goods to a person not 
entitled to receive them it is liable to the’ person who is entitled 
to them for conversion, rendering it immediately liable, irre- 
spective of its good faith in making the delivery. No question 
of care arises, for in such case the carrier acts at its peril and 
is liable regardless of negligence. See St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. 
Larned, 103 Ill. 293; Illinois Cent. R. Co. vs. Parks, 54 IIl. 294; 
St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Rose, 20 Ill. App. 670. 

In Southern Express Co. vs. Freeze, 216 S. W. 308 (Ark.), the 
court held that a carrier should deliver a shipment to the con- 
signee only, where there is nothing about the shipment to indi- 
cate that a party other than the consignee had the right to 
receive it. In Sword vs. Young, 14 S. W. 481 (Tenn.), goods 
ordered over a fictitious name, with the intention not to pay for 
them, were delivered by the carrier to the person giving the 
order, upon his presenting an unindorsed. bill of lading made out 
in the assumed name, and without requiring him to identify 
himself as the consignee or the consignee’s agent. It was held 
that the carrier was liable to the consignor for the price of the 
goods. 

In the case of the Equitable Powder Mfg. Co. vs. St. L. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 1388 S. W. 964 (Ark.), it is held that a carrier acts 
at its peril in the delivery of freight and neither fraud nor 
mistake will excuse a delivery to one not the consignee. Whether 
a carrier receiving freight consigned to a corporation, converted 
it by delivering it to the agent of another corporation, which used 
it without paying the consignor, held under the evidence for the 
jury. 

In Price vs. Oswego R. Co., 10 Amer. Reports, 475, 50 N. Y. 
213, plaintiff, a dealer in bags at Syracuse, N. Y., received a 
letter from Oswego, N. Y., signed “S. H. Wilson & Co.,” order- 
ing a quantity of bags. The plaintiff delivered the bags to the 
defendant railroad company consigned to S. H. Wilson & Co. 
Upon arrival of the shipment at Oswego, a person presented 
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Settlement of rich farm lands along Illinois 
Central System lines—the first North and 
South railroad—was rapid. 


A forward-looking policy of the leaders 
who built this railway system also pro- 
vided practical assistance to these early 
settlers. 


Illinois Central has always promoted and 
cooperated in dairying, raising of beef 
cattle, pure bred hogs, cotton, tobacco, 


sugar, citrus fruits and small grains. 
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Truck farming began on a small scale 
under the auspices of Illinois Central in 
1875 at Crystal Springs, Mississippi. The 
strawberry industry started in a back yard 
at Independence, Louisiana, nearly forty 
years ago. 

Encouraged by active cooperation of 
Illinois Central, which also pioneered in 
developing ventilated and refrigerator 
cars, the raising of perishable fruits and 
vegetables for distant markets has become 
an important industry all along its lines. 


Because of its encouragement of all forms of farm moderniza- 


tion, as well as its unique geographical location, Illinois Central 


System enjoys an enormous traffic in a wide variety of agricul- 


tural products. 
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himself to the defendant and asked for the bags as representing 
S. H. Wilson & Co. The defendant, without requiring any other 
identification, delivered the bags to him. This person was a 
pretender and there was no such firm at Oswego as S. H. Wilson 
& Co. It was held that the defendant was liable for the wrong- 
ful delivery. The plaintiff consigned the bags 9. H. Wilson & 
Co. and intended that they should be delivered only to that com- 
pany. The defendant therefore had no right to deliver to any- 
one else. It should have made inquiry, and having found that 
no such firm existed, have held the goods as warehouseman for 
the plaintiff. The fact that the defendant delivered the goods 
to the person who signed the name of S. H. Wilson & Co. did 
not constitute a delivery to the rightful owner. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The program for the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Birmingham, Ala., April 24 and 25 is 
nearing completion. The general subject for consideration is 
transportation legislation. R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the 
American Railway Association, will discuss the railroad phase of 
the subject, and J. L. Keeshin, president of the Keeshin Motor 
Express Company and the National Highway Freight Associa- 
tion, will be the speaker on the motor transport phase. As has 
already been announced, Prof. Emory R. Johnson will speak on 
government ownership and it is expected that there will be a 
general discussion of this subject and a resolution adopted for 
ratification by member clubs. There will also be speakers on 
ocean shipping and inland waterway transport. 


The current number of the “Trafficgram,” the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, is built around 
resolutions adopted by various traffic clubs with respect to gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads. The clubs represented in 
the issue include those of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Tulsa, Dallas, 
Houston, and Decatur. A discussion of the debate held by the 
Traffic Club of Newark on government ownership and operation 
is also included, as well as a list of publications dealing with the 
same subject. 


At its weekly luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson February 26 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis was entertained by Major N. Clark 
Smith and his Jubilee High School Chorus from the Summer 
High School. A program of characteristic negro music was pre- 
sented. 


Guy Gardner, the new president of the Traffic Club of Den- 

ver, was born at LaFontaine, Indiana, January 22, 1880. He 

received grade and high school educa- 

tion in Wabash County, Indiana, and in 

Wabash, Indiana, and entered railroad 

service with the Big Four R. R. as 

ticket seller at Wabash, Indiana, in 

1899. In the latter part of 1901 and part 

of 1902 he worked for two or three 

of the railroads in the southwest, in 

California, New Mexico and Arizona. 

From the fall of 1902, with two short 

breaks of a few months each, until 

the summer of 1919, he was with the 

Union Pacific System, first at Topeka, 

Kansas, and after August 1, 1912, at 

Denver, Colorado. The ‘service in 

Topeka was as ticket seller and pas- 

senger agent; in Denver as city ticket 

agent. From July 1, 1919, until March 

1, 1921, he was out of railroad work and was employed in Denver 

as office manager for Procter and Gamble Distributing Com- 

pany. He entered the service of the Baltimore and Ohio March 

1, 1921, as district freight and passenger representative in Den- 
ver and is holding this position at present. 


“The Importance of the Traffic Department in Business” 
was the subject of a talk by A. J. Scrivner, traffic manager, 
Waples Platter Grocery Company, at the first “Traffic School’ 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth February 26. An 
“open forum” on the same subject was led by Art and Ed Byars. 


An amendment to the by-laws of the Traffic Club of New 
Orleans was submitted at a meeting February 19 providing that 
members who have been active in the club over a period of 
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years and are retired by their companies will retain their 


memberships. 


There was an attendance of more than eighteen hundred 
at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New York at the 
Hotel Astor February 21, breaking all records. Gerald Camp- 
bell, British consul general in New York, was the speaker. The 
club bowling league, one of the most active groups in the or- 
ganization, has been divided into three competitive groups for 
the rest of the season to increase interest. Challenges have 
been issued to a number of other clubs to hold matches. Jim 
Lee, B. & O., is chairman of the League. 


Carl Edward (usually Ed) Ryberg, traffic manager of the 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, Saint Paul, Minnesota, is the 

new president of the Transportation 

Club of Saint Paul. He is the twelfth 

president of the club and a charter 

member, bearing membership card No. 

44 in the organization which was es- 

tablished in the fall of 1921. He has 

filled practically every official position, 

including a term as director, and a 

climb, rung by rung, through the vice- 

presidencies to president. He entered 

traffic work twenty-eight years ago as 

office boy for the Minnesota Transfer 

Railway, and four years later, in 1909, 

he joined the Minneapolis and St. Louis 

in the local freight office. After an 

eight-year shift with this road, he re- 

signed to become assistant in the Theo. 

Hamm Brewing Company’s traffic de- 

partment, where, in 1921, he was made traffic manager and 
purchasing agent. 


The Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers’: Institute, 
New York, held its monthly meeting at the Victoria Hotel Feb- 
ruary 15. A program of professional entertainment followed 
a short business meeting. The next meeting will be March 15. 


A “chamber of commerce program” was presented at the 
regular luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Dallas at the 
Adolphus Hotel February 26. J. Ben Critz was the principal 
speaker. In addition, Frank A. Leffingwell spoke on “Relation 
of the Chamber of Commerce to Railroads and Shippers.” 
There was a program of entertainment. The club’s fourth edu- 
cational meeting will be held at the Dallas Gas Company Build- 
ing March 5. There are a number of subjects on the docket 
for discussion. Among them is a talk on “The Express Rate 
Structure, Its History and Application,’ by F. W. McConnell, 
Railway Express Agency. Suggested methods by which rail- 
road solicitation forces and shippers may cooperate for their 
mutual benefit will be discussed by George Angol, Rock Island, 
and O. P. Wolcott, Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works. Others on 
the program include J. P. McElree, T. C. Beezley, Bill Looney, 
G. H. McHenry, and Norman W. Smith. 


At a meeting of the Truffic Club of Minneapolis March 1 W. 
T. Ritch, world traveler and raconteur, talked on “Strange Con- 
trasts Under the Southern Cross.” 


At a meeting February 20 the Traffic Club of Houston unani- 
mously adopted a resolution opposing permanent government 
ownership of the railroads and consolidation, “except in so far 
as governing bodies deem it advisable, upon application, and 
finding that such consolidation will eliminate duplicate service, 
but preserve competitive conditions and still serve public con- 
venience and necessity.” At a meeting March 6 the club will 
have as its speaker Harvey C. Miller, president Southern Steam- 
ship Company, Philadelphia. 


At a meeting February 12 the Twin City Women’s Traffic 
Club voted to discontinue its membership in the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 


At a meeting February 7 the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles entertained executives of the companies employing 
club members. Gustav Riedlin was the speaker, discussing 
monetary matters. In the course of his talk he told of experi- 
ences in Germany at the time of post-war inflation there. He 
worked in a bank in Germany at the time and related that his 
father received fifteen thousand marks by mail in payment of 
a mortgage, the letter bringing the payment having two billion 
marks in stamps on it. More, the letter requested that a receipt 
be mailed. At a meeting February 21 the club had as ifs 
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speaker Carl Pirie, traffic manager, Harper and Reynolds. His 


subject was “Claim Prevention.” 


At its annual meeting February 15 the Omaha Traffic Club 
elected the following officers: President, O. C. Wallace, C. B. 
& Q.; first vice-president, J. J. Hartnett, Paxton and Gallagher 
Company; second vice-president, E. A. Jones, Wabash; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. V. McCormack, Allied Mills, Inc.; directors, 
W. H. Ritchie, Nebraska Consolidated Mills; G. F. Lavender, 
Trimble Brothers; H. L. Johnson, Carpenter Paper Company; 
H. Schermerhorn, A. N. Eaton Metal Company; C. V. Harrow, 
Erie; Fred H. Pitzl, Canadian Pacific; C. O. Wolfe, Railway Ex- 
press Agency; M. S. Dilley, National Carloading Corporation. 
The next meeting will be a dinner at the Rome Hotel March 15. 


At its weekly luncheon at the Hotel Lowry February 27, the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul had as its speaker B. B. Tunold, 
traveling passenger agent, North Germain Lloyd Steamship 
Company. He talked on Java, its customs, commercial possi- 
bilities, and physical characteristics. 


A joint meeting of the Hartford, New Britain, and Water- 
bury, Conn., traffic associations will be held at the plant of the 
Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn., March 12. Dinner will 
be served, and there will be a speaker and entertainment. 

At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Innes Tea 
Room March 1, Bruce Hurd, solicitor general for the Santa Fe in 
Kansas, spoke on “Coordination of Transportation.” 


A “Ladies’ Night,’ with dinner and dancing, will be held 
by the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
March 6. There will be a fashion and floor show. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold a meeting 
at the New Howard Hotel March 4. E. R. Bargett, vice-president, 
Western Maryland, will be the speaker. Members of the men’s 
traffic club have been invited and the guests will include Mayor 
Jackson, of Baltimore. Dinner will be served. 


The second “Inaugural Ball” of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club, scheduled for February 26, was postponed 
because of absence from the city of President-Elect Parker. 


Pi Alpha Epsilon Fraternity of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, held its monthly meeting at Mitten Hall February 28. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will meet at the Palmer 
House March 8. A continuation of discussion of the last meet- 
ing of the work and policies of Coordinator Eastman is on the 
docket and a moving picture, “The Trail of the Olympian,” will 
be shown through the courtesy of the Milwaukee Railroad. 


A meeting will be held at the Elks’ Club, Reading, Pa., 
March 19, to organize a Traffic Club of Reading. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-chairman, Committee on Public Relations, Eastern 
Railroads, will speak under the heading “Questions to be 
Answered.” 


The twenty-seventh annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, held March 1 in the ballroom of the Palmer House, 
was notable both on account of the attendance, there being 1,100 
present, and on account of the orderliness of the gathering. 
The latter was the subject of remark, not because it was unusual 
for a Chicago traffic club gathering, but because it was so in 
contrast with the conduct at another recent large traffic club 
dinner in another city. The dinner was “a tribute to the 
business leadership of Chicago.” President W. D. Beck presided. 
The speakers were John McKinlay, president of Marshall Field 
and Company, and the Right Reverend George Craig Stewart, 
D. D., bishop, of Chicago. Mr. McKinlay’s subject was “A Busi- 
ness Man’s Philosophy.” It sounded a note of business optimism 
and was a plea for support of President Roosevelt in his experi- 
ments to bring about recovery from the depression. Bishop 
Stewart took his text from a remark made by President Beck 
in introducing Mr. Gorman, president of the C. R. I. and P., one 
of the guests at the head table. He referred to him as the dean 
of Chicago railroad presidents and one of the most beloved. 
Bishop Stewart said that, since this was the day of symbols 
—N. R. A., A. A. A, C. W. A., and what not—he would talk 
about C. R. I. and P.—Courage, Righteousness, Imagination, and 
Power and Peace. The program was commented on as being 
one of the best the club ever had at an annual dinner. Those 
at the head table were as follows: J. E. Bryan, general chairman, 
Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board; C. E. Hochstedler, western 
traffic assistant, Federal Coordinator of Transportation; Wirt 
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Wright, president, State Bank & Trust Company; Paul Schulze 
president, Schulze Biscuit Company (treasurer and for 15 years 
director of Illinois Mfrs. Assn.); Ralph J. Hines, president, ka. 
ward Hines Lumber Company; J. L. Keeshin, president, Keeship 
Motor Express Co., Inc.; A. N. Williams, president, The Belt 
Railway Company of Chicago; Paul Butler, president, Butle 
Paper Corporation; J. F. Gilchrist, president, Chicago & Illinois 
Midland Railway Company; H. E. Newcomet, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; B. F. Affleck, president, Universal Atlas 
Cement Company; J. J..Merrill, general manager, Corn Products 
Refining Company; V. V. Boatner, western regional director, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation; C. G. Thorp, president, 
Illinois Steel Company; Charles M. Thomson, trustee, Chicago ¢ 
Eastern Illinois Railway Company; George W. Young, presi. 
dent, Chicago Association of Commerce; John Stuart, president, 
The Quaker Oats Company; L, A. Downs, president, Illinois Cen. 
tral System; Geo. F. Getz, chairman of the board, Globe Coa] 
Company; J. E. Gorman, trustee, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company; Ralph Norton, president, Acme Steel Com. 
pany; T. W. Evans, vice-president, New York Central Lines: 
W. H. Croft, vice-president, National Lead Company; Norman B, 
Pitcairn, receiver, Wabash Railway Company; H. G. Atwood, 
president, Allied Mills, Inc.; Clayton Mark, president, Clayton 
Mark & Company; H. G. Taylor, chairman, Western Association 
of Railway Executives; H. F. Beglen, vice-president, Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company; H. R. Kurrie, president, Chicago, In. 
dianapolis & Louisville Railway; J. J. O’Laughlin, vice-president, 
Consumers Company; C. G. Ferris, executive vice-president, 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


New officers of the Winston-Salem Traffic Club are as fol. 
lows: President, F. E. Cannon; first vice-president, F. L. Thorpe: 
second vice-president, J. O. Younger; secretary-treasurer, T. B, 
Jenkins, Jr.; directors, L. F. Owen (chairman), L. E. Mercer, 
F. C. Ragsdale, F. D. Reavis, T. H. Willings, C. W. Strickland, 
C. C. Elder, F. C. Toal and V. G. Snyder. 


The twentieth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Erie, 
to be held at The Lawrence March 15, has been designated 
“Industrial Night.” Charles M. Ripley, General Electric Com. 
pany, Schenectady, New York, engineer and world traveler, will 
be the speaker. His subject will be “The Next Great Boom.” 
F. H. Oliphant, sales engineer, American Meter Company, will 
be toastmaster. A “Minstrel Show Boat” program will be pre- 
sented by professional entertainers. 


Personal Notes 


The following promotions in the traffic department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been authorized: B.wL Wood, at 
present division freight agent at Cleveland, is advanced to 
general freight agent at Chicago. -W:~P. “Veit; now assistant 
general freight agent at Chi@@&®6; is advanced to general freight 
agent, in the same city. E. B. Hankey, now division freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, is promoted to assistant general freight 
agent in that city. J. A. Sonnhalter, at present division freight 
agent at Youngstown, O., becomes division freight agent at 
Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Wood. E. W. Saville, at present for: 
eign freight agent at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Sonnhalter as divi 
Bion freight agent at Youngstown. G: R.- Richardson, now divi- 


Sion treight agent at Wilmington, Del., is promoted to assistant 


general freight agent at Philadelphia. E. D. Zeigler, at present 
district freight agent at Wheeling, W. Va., is advanced to divi 
sion freight agent at Wilmington, succeeding Mr. Richardson. 
F. G. Schoettler, at present division freight agent at Cincinnati, 
becomes division freight agent at Ft. Wayne, Ind. E. W 
Fisher, at present commerce agent at Philadelphia, succeeds 
Mr. Schoettler as division freight agent at Cincinnati. R. 6. 
Robinson, now assistant superintendent of dining car service, 
is promoted to superintendent of dining car service, with head- 
quarters at New York City, succeeding C. E. Milliron, who died. 
T. M. Goldsborough, now division passenger agent at Colum 
bus, O., is appointed division passenger agent at Buffalo. F. E. 
Penn, Jr., now district passenger agent at Dayton, O., is promoted 
to division passenger agent at Columbus, succeeding Mr. Golds 
borough. Three promotions in the legal department are alge 
nounced. Albert Ward and Joseph F. Eshelman are advanced 
to the positions of assistant general counsel at Philadelphia, 
and Guernsey Orcutt to assistant general counsel at Pittsburgh. 
All have been assistant general solicitors. 

W. P. Borland has retired as director of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Commission. A dinner for him was given by his 
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friends February 27. W. J. Patterson succeeds Mr. Borland, 
while T. C. Hays succeeds Mr. Patterson as assistant director 
of the bureau. 

Ernest R. Bissell, former terminal manager for all railroads 
at Cleveland, died at his home in Hillsdale, Mich., February 25. 
He was sixty-one years old. He was with the New York Cen- 
tral for more than forty years. 

John C. McCollum has been appointed operating manager 
of interurban lines and freight traffic manager, International 
Railway, with headquarters in Niagara Falls, N. Y. He takes 
over duties formerly assigned to Marcus L. Campbell, who died. 

Edward Nathan has been appointed general agent, Southern 
Barge Line, at New Orleans. W. A. Bruning will serve as gen- 
eral agent at Lake Charles, La., and Charles A. Bone has been 
named district manager of Beaumont, Tex. 

Travis J. Barnes has been appointed commercial agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, succeeding E. D. Lappin, resigned. John 
M. Steffens has been appointed traveling freight agent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Barnes. Headquarters are at Kansas City. 

R. J. McMillan has been appointed general agent, Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Announcement has been made by J. L. Pitts, general secre- 
tary of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, that the thirty- 
fifth regular meeting will be held in the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
March 8. Cecil E. Munn, general chairman of the board and 
president of the Enid Terminal Elevator, Enid, Oklahoma, will 
preside. 

The report of the executive committee, which will meet 
March 7, will be made by General Secretary Pitts, president, 
Brown-Roberts Hardware and Supply Company, of Alexandria, 
La. The railroad contact committee will also hold its meeting on 
this date and Chairman J. A. Somerville, vice-president of the 
Texas and Pacific, of Dallas, will make its report. A joint con- 
ference of the executive and contact committees will be held 
March 7. 

A forecast of business and of transportation requirements 
for the second quarter will be made by twenty-nine commodity 
committees. 

H. B. Lockett, chairman of the joint freight claim prevention 
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committee and traffic manager, John Deer Plow Company, Dal. 
las, will make a report. His committee held a special meeting 
February 5, and the minutes of that conference will be read. A 
number of suggestions having to do with the handling of various 
commodities were made then, one of which was enameled stoves, 
A representative of the freight claim division of the American 
Railway Association, from Chicago, will address the board meet- 
ing regarding commodities carrying a high rate of damage in 
this territory. : 

F. A. Leffingwell, secretary of the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, Dallas, will analyze Coordinator Eastman’s report to 
Congress. Another subject to be considered is the motor car. 
rier transportation code. E. D. Balcom, president, Dallas Trans. 
fer and Terminal Warehouse Company, will address the meet- 
ing on this phase of transportation. 

To L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, American Rail- 
way Association, Washington, D. C., has been assigned the sub- 
ject of “General Transportation Conditions,’ for the United 
States as a whole, and R. W. Edwards, district manager of the 
car service division, Dallas, will report on conditions for south- 
west territory. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth has arranged a luncheon in 
honor of the Dallas Traffic Club and members of the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. Mr. Munn and Mr. Betts will be 
guest speakers. Their subjects are “Purposes of the Advisory 
Board” and “Cooperation Between Shippers and Carriers.” F. A, 
Rohsenow, president of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth and 
traffic manager of Montgomery Ward and Company, Fort Worth, 
and F. G. Robinson, president of the Dallas Traffic Club and traf- 
fic manager of the Lone Star Gas System, Dallas, will make short 
talks. A floor show will be presented for the entertainment of 
visitors. 


RAILROADS AND SECURITIES BILL 
The railroads, through R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Executives, have asked the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce to exclude rail- 
road securities from the bill before the committee providing for 
regulation of stock exchanges. 
POSITION WANTED—Traffic man experienced all phases trans- 


portation, efficient, reliable, industrious, age thirty. Address, B-43, 
care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


HOUSTON 


Coffee Imports set a new 
record when in excess of 
21,000 tons are handled 
in 1933. 


Southwestern roasters rec- 
ognize Houston's advan- 
tages together with an ever 
increasing number of 
importers who are offering 
green coffee for Houston 
delivery. 





J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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We are jealous of our reputation among trav- 
ellers, yet freight represents the largest part of 
our business. A\nd, we are at the very least 
just as particular about the service that we 
render to shippers—service that begins and 
ends with a personnel that fully believes the 
SANTA FE is the last word in railroading and 


intends to keep it so. 


work to justify the large expenditure. Here, 
then, is your opportunity to obtain for your- 
self and your organization the advantages 
outlined above. 


When you enter your subscription for THE 
DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD and TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, the facilities of our Special 
Service Department in Washington are — 
placed at your disposal. Our staff in Wash- 
ington is made up of men who have had 
years of training in rate analysis, traffic 
problems, and interstate commerce, as well 
as law. They are in daily contact with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau, and all departments of 
the government. 


You can turn your particular oe gr so over 
to them with full confidence t they will 
receive their poomet, personal attention. 
And, best of all, the expense is reasonable 
because it is spread over a large number of 
organizations whose service requests are 
“grouped” to minimize costs, providing a 
service of the highest standard at low cost. 
The daily reports will supplement these 
services by bringing to your attention any 
unexpected action that might otherwise 
escape you. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
a complete group of personal traffic services. 


Send for sample copies, and more informa- 
tion about the special services which are 
included with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 South Market Street Chicago 


The SANTA FE has the advantage of having 
its eastern terminal in the heart of industrial 
America and its western terminals in the busiest 
section of the Pacific Coast. Between the 
terminals its thirteen thousand miles and more 
of double track tap all corners of the South- 
western Empire. 


Ship Via 


SANTA FE 


One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 



















The Santa Fe has cut its rail fares, between all points 
west of Chicago, from 1634% to as much as 44*/;%, 
and has eliminated surcharge in Pullmans—reducing 
Pullman cost 334%. 
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EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


is Now Promptly Told of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


- Central Freight Association Docket 
2. Central Freight Association Hearings 

3. Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
4. Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 

5. Illinois Freight Association Docket 

6. National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
7. National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 

8 New England Freight Association Docket 

9. New England Freight Association Hearings 

10. Southern Freight Association Docket 

11. Southern Freight Association Dispositions 

12. Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
13. Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 

14. Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

15. Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 

16. Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 

17. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 

18. Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 

19. Trunk Line Association Docket 

26. Trunk Line Association Hearings 

21. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 

22. Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 

23. Western Trunk Line Docket 

24. Western Trunk Line Hearings 

25. Western Trunk Line Dispositions 

26. Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 

27. Fourth Section Applications 

28. Fourth Section Orders 

29. Sixth Section Applications 

30. Sixth Section Permissions 

31. New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 

32. Tariffs Rejected by the I. C. C. 

33. Investigation and Suspension Orders 

34. Suspension Orders Vacated 

35. Released Rate Orders 

36. Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 

37. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Intercoasta] 

38. Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
39. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Applications 

40. Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Permissions 

41. Shipping Board Bureau Suspension Orders 

42. Shipping Board Bureau Orders Vacating Suspension 

43. Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board Bureau 

44. Consolidated Classification Docket 

45. Express Classification Docket 

46. Adoption Notices 
47. Address ef Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
48. Embargo Notices, Modifications and Cancellations 
49. Steamship Sailings 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) nave 
been added since the iast issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too tate to show the change in thie 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 
22053—Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
March 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
26306—National Acme Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
26332—Draper Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


March 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mohundro: 

2325—Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. L. S. W. 

Ry., Mo. Pac. R. R. and C. R. I. & P. Ry. (further hearing). 
March 5—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 9966—Supplemental application of St. L.-S. F. Ry. and 
its trustees for permission to abandon the Sligo branch of the 
st. L.-8S. F. Ry. 

March 5—E] Dorado, Ark.—Examiner Disque: 

26276 and Sub. 1—Chamber of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark., vs. C. 
RnR. L& PB. Ry. ot al. 

March 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

26249—J. B. Short Milling Co. vs. Inland Waterways Corp. et al. 

26299—Darling & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15431—Bags, burlap or gunny, used, 
to Memphis, Tenn.—Filed by Curlett, Van Ummersen and Til- 
ford, Agents. 

March 6—Burlington, Ia.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 9767—Proposed construction and operation of lines by 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Ry. 
March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25511—Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & Ar. R. R. 
25679—Town of Searsport, Me. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. 


March 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26297—Leigh Banana Case Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. ct al. 
March 7—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
26293—-Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 7—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
26311—Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
March 8—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15357—Cottonseed between points in 
Texas—Filed by J. R. Peel, Agent. 


March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24924—-Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 8—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Hagerty: 
26312—Biggio Inc. et al. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


March 8—Oskaloosa, la.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10211—Joint application of W. H. Bremner as receiver 
of the M. & St. L. R. R. and C. B. & Q. R. R. (See docket as 
printed in Feb. 24 Traffic World.) 


March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


March 9—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
23481—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. R. 
25092—-Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 


March 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
I. & S. 3956—Rates from or to Chicago Heights, Ill. 


March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9985—Application D. S. S. & A. Ry. for permission to 
abandon its line between Marengo Jct. and Superior, Wis. 
Finance No. 10007—Joint Application Northern Pacific Ry., D. S. S. 
& A. Ry., Wisconsin Central Ry., and A. E. Wallace, receiver of 
Wisconsin Central Ry. (See docket as printed in Feb. 24 Traffic 
or 


March 10—Chicago, Ill. wy Hagerty: 
26295—Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 12—Indianapolis, eb Sahuad Weems: 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. 
et al. (further hearing). 
March 12—Rochester, Minn.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10223—Application C. G. W. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its branch line between Eden and Mantorville, Minn. 


a 12—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Disque: 
. & S. 3945—Phosphatic Sand or Clay from Fla. to the south. 


Phe. 12—Big Springs, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
24877 and Sub 1—Farmers Co-Operative Gin & Supply Assn. et al. 
vs. A. W. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


March 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 3841—Salt from La. to Tex. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
25630—In the matter of divisions of joint class rates in official ter- 
ritory 
98141—Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
March 13—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
25688—Princeton Mining Co. vs. A. W. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 183—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15108—Class and commodity rates 
by way of Paducah, Ky. 
March aah Mi ng Ga. —-Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3951—Vehicles from Ga. and Tenn. to the east. 


March 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
a soe Commission of City of Milwaukee et al. vs. A. & 
R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
mesa 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
l. & S. 3715—Packing house products eastbound from W. T. L. 
points. 
25143, and Sub. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


R. et al. 
et al. 
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ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These seven specific services are tailored to 
fit your individual requirements. Check the list 
carefully to see how many of them you can use 
to supplement the present facilities of your 
traffic department. 


1. Watching Service (A Specific, Personal 
Service) 


Send us a list of your inbound and outbound com- 
modities, plant locations, and general territories to 
which your products move. All rate chan — in tariffs, 
classifications, and su eee thereto; complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the ‘Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Shipping Board (Intercoastal), 
and all orders and decisions thereof, as they affect your 
traffic, will be reported at once. Supporting documents 
will be forwarded without cost, except where a cash 
outlay is necessary. Wire advice of efforts to ch 
rates on short notice, and suspensions of new rates will 
be given if desired. 

A single report may mean a great saving. 


2. Rate Analysis and Exhibits 


If you believe your rates are out of line we will 
analyze them, making suitable rate comparisons and 
digests of pertinent cases, in clear and specific terms. 
Exhibits will be prepared and manifolded if desired. 


3. Rate History 

Get down to bed rock to build. Using the Commis- 
sion’s complete tariff files, we will furnish, with effec- 
tive dates and tariff authorities as far back as desired, 
chronological statements of classification ratings, or 
tariff rates or rules. We will also determine whether 
particular rates have been before the Commission in 
any proceeding, furnishing digests of Commission’s 


findings. 


4. Rate Quotations and Tariff Interpretations 


Rates will be quoted on any commodity between any 
points via any routes on interstate traffic, or on inter- 
coastal traffic via the Panama Canal. This service is 
especially important where complex situations are in- 
volved or the status of particular rates uncertain, or 
where resort to interpretation in the light of court or 
commission decisions may be necessary. 


5. Statistical Service 
We will locate any available government statistics 
and compile or assemble in form desired. 


6. Document Service 


Available government documents (including bills in 
Congress) will be promptly forwarded or reproductions 
will be made when necessary. 


7. General Research 


We solicit this work in connection with any business 
subject. 


Additional information about these services and their 
cost are yours without obligation if you will write, out- 
lining your requirements, to the 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


of the 
Traffic Service Corporation 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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March 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 3905—Lumber from S. C. and Ga. to Fla. 


March 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3949 and three supplements—Cotton wastes from, to and 
between the south. 


March 15—Argument at hen» magne m ©; 
23024—-State of 4 Hampshire vs, & O. R. R. et al. 
25089—L. & N. R. R. vs. C. N. O. ev P. Ry. 


March 15—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 
26377—-Crandall Horse Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 15—Luverne, Minn.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 9782—Application C. St. P. M. & O Ry. Co. 


March 16—Pulaski, Va.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10200—Application N. & W. Ry. for permission to aban- 
don operation of its Reed Island Branch and its Speedwell Ex- 
tension, including the Norma Branch, in Pulaski, Carroll, and 
Wythe counties, Va. 


March 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. No. 3944—Iron and Steel from C. F. A. to W. T. L. points. 


March 16—High Point, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
1. & S. 3939—Switching at High Point, N. C. 


March ey at Washington, D. ;: 
14092—S. C. Produce Assn. vs. A. & R. Te et al. 
18283—J. Caldwell & Co. et al. vs. A. A R. R. et al. 
25710—J. W. Patterson, doing business oe ‘J. W. Patterson Commis. 
-— _— et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (and cases grouped there- 
w bs 
March 16—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 1. & S. 3962—Hay from N. M. to Texas. 


March 17—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
20803—-Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co. vs. W. & L. E. Ry. 


March eet, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26056—Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


March 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Flynn: 
26362—Cream of Wheat Corp. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
March 19—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan 
“— and Sub. 1—Hampton Looms of Va., ‘tue. et al. vs. N. & W. 


26202—Altavista Ice Co., Inc., et .' vs. Ven. Ry. et al. 
wae A F. Walton vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
26211—C. Haden vs. C. & O. Ry. 
26224 and ‘Sub 1—Lane Co., Inc., vs. Virgn. Ry. 
ee Cotton & Woolen Mills my a al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
et a 
26257 and Subs. 1 and 2—Clem Bros. vs. C. & O. 
Sub. ‘W. E. Bane, trading as Resnik Supply Co., vs. 


Ry. 

26250-_Traffic wy sane of Commerce, for Edgar 
Shaner et al. N. & W. 

26262. Wiley Feed, Fuel & A. "Corp. v vs. Zt: & W. Ry. 

26265— Wood, Vest’ & Co., Inc., vs. Ry. 

a oe Subs. 1 to 6, incl. —Buena Fisea Ice & Coal Co. vs. C, 
. Ry. 

26317—Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 


et al. 
26325—-Bald Knob Furniture Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Chiseldine: 
1. & S. 3948—Wines from Pacific Coast to East. 


March 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
1. & S. 3718—Export and import rates to and from southern ports. 
.Il. & S. 3870—Seeds, Chicago, Ill., to Gulf _ for export. 


March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McGrath 
26260 and Sub. 1—St. Joseph Lead Co. et al. ‘vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25522—Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. Fe 2 & R. bg et al. 
y. et 
25943—Adolf Gobel, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. = al. 
Finance No. 9036—C. G. W. R. R. abandonment and operation. 


March 21—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Flynn: 
23560—Dayton Steel Foundry > vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
26378—Ginn & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


March 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
26368—Federal-American Cement Tile Co. vs. Long Is. R. R. et al. 


March 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25952—Perishable Shippers’ Assn., Inc., vs. an & Eastern 


R. R. et *, 
25966—John F. Casey Co. et al. vs. Ga. * R. & Banking ~ op- 
— as Ga. R. R. by lessees: A. C. L. R. R. and L. & N. R. R 
eta 
26078—Washington Building iene oo vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25757—Louis Caplan vs. Pa. R. 
March 23—Argument at Ansenctatial D, .. 
25621—Kimberly-Clark Corp. vs. o z. € R. et 4 
25691—Hauser Packing Co. vs. L. & S. ¢: R. R. et al. 
25905, a Subs. 1 and 2—L. H. ‘Willard et al. vs. ‘AL T. & S. F. Ry. 
eta 


March 23—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner —- th: 
24899—A. B. Cole & Sons et al. vs. M. P. "a et al. 
25292—-Shelbina Milling Co. et al. vs. C. Be & Q. R. R. et al. 
25293 and Sub. 1—John B. Busch Brewing Co. et ale vs. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. et al. 


March 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn 

26336—A bingdon ‘Sanitary Mfg. Co. = al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
ser 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 1, & S. 3958—Hollow Building Tile—Indiana to Chicago, Ill. 


March 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25428—Beaver Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Calif. Cent. R. R. et al. 


March 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
l. & S. 3930—Estimated weights on celery from California. 


March 26—Washington, D. “eh no Howell: 
26339—Application of I. R. R., C. of Ga. Ry., and H. D. Pollard, 
as receiver of C. of bod under section 5, paragraphs 9, 10 and 
11, of the interstate commerce act, with reference to Ocean S§.S. 
Co. of Savannah. 


25842—George Neuswanger et al. iy ie Ee 
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FREIGHT RATES FOR SHIPPERS 
HARTMAN’S 


Eastern Freight Rates— and Southern Territories 
Western Freight Rates — Covering class and 


Freight, Parcel 
Hartman’s Chicago Guide — fresh, Express 
Publications sent on approval 732 Federal Street, Chicag 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and ity Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-3654 West Ert 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, ——, Norfolk, Baltimore 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Oaklend, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacome 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 
ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. Le Selle St. 
PHILADELPHI Buildi 


GH—Gulf 
an ore Motors Bids. 


AYTON, OH 
PAST ON, PA.—Dreke Drake Ballding’ 





MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa. 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct o: transhipment 
at PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, inc., Agents 
For rates and other information, epply to the nearest of these offices: 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof, Bids. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MOBILE, Mesher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 

BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 


Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. 





Theo Teele Week cece teeeccmenenreceneeeereesveemanenen ene 
























GREAT 
WHITE 


FLEET 
Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
‘AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerte Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pler 3, Nerth River, New York, WN. Y. 







1001 Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicage, tit. 
821 St. Chartee St., 







UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 









PREMIUM 
FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


To ship by American Mail Line President 

Liners is very economical and you can be 
sure that your goods reach their destination 
in the fastest possible time. So dependable 
are the sailings of these vessels that you 
can state months in advance just when de- 
liveries may be expected. A President Liner 
leaves Seattle every alternate Saturday; one 
arrives every alternate Tuesday. 



































In addition, fast cargo liners with frequent 
sailings to Japan, China and the Philippines. 










For information, apply desk No. 6 













Bi WHORE BOs c ccc scccccssvces New York 

1714 Dims Bank Bilas... ..cccvccecss Detroit 

110 So. Dearborn St.....csseccees Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 

740 Stuart Building. .....cccccevces Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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6672—-Application of C. of Ga. Ry., under the provisions of section 
5 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended by Section 11 of 
the Panama Canal Act, relative to the Ocean S.S. Co. of Savannah. 
26380—Eastern S.S. Lines, Inc., vs. Ocean S.S. Co. of Savannah et 
al. (further hearing). 
March 26—Lima, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
26370—Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., vs. C. & E. R. R. 
March 26—Cairo, Ill—Examiner McGrath: 
24328—Anna Stone Co. vs. C. & G. Ry. et al. 
March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 
25546—Application of Missouri Pacific R. R. and Texas & Pacific 
Ry. in the matter of the installation of a common carrier service 
by water other than through the Panama Canal. 
25565—Investigation of the Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
March 27—Lima, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
26373—Artkraft Sign Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. 
March 27—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Armes: 
26320—Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


March 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9135—C, & S. Ry. et al. abandonment. 
March 27—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner McGrath: 
* 1. & S. 3959—Grain from points on Ill. 
March 28—Lima, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
a Mushroom Co. et al. vs. 
et al. 
March 29—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Armes: 
25042—Youngstown Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
March 30—Dayton, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
26344—-Mead Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
* 1. & S. 3960—Cane Sugar from Wis. to Minn. 
April 2—Galesburg, Ill.— Examiner Armes: 
26340—Beckley & Peterson et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
24486 and Sub. 1—Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. 
C. & Y. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
April 3—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Williams: 
26006—Tri-State Packers Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


et al, 


et al. 


Cent. R. R. to Ark. 


B. & O., Chicago Term. R. R. 


et al. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce mission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The Traffic World 


Vol. LIII, No. 9 


April 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14984—Filed by W. S. Curlett ang 
Jones, Agents—Lumber from Va. and N. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15126—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent 
we from Va. and N. C. 
- & S. 3952—Lumber, North Atlantic ports to Western points, 
poh 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Armes: 
26374—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. yg. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 26398—Commerce Associattion of Aberdeen vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
et al. 
April 4#—Argument at Washington, 
* 25340—Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
* 25929—Metropolitan League of Erie Commuters vs. 
April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 15780—Depreciation charges of carriers by water. 
* 24320—Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
* 24653—John P. Agnew & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same. 
April 6—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Armes: 
26383—-State Cement Commission (of S. D.) vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
26294—-Mt. Waldo Granite Corp. vs. B. & Ar. R. R. et al. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cooper: 
1. & S. 3935—Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points. 
— 6—Argument at Washington, D .C.: 
. & S. 3947—Freight handling charges at St. 
pat. 7—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Armes: 
26337—-Sioux Falls Rendering Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
April 9—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Armes: 
26152 and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.—Grand Island Livestock Commission 
Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
April 11—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Armes: 
24846—Edward E. West and Fred S. James, doing business as the 
ig Valley Potato Growers’ Marketing Co., vs. Arkansas R. R. 
et al. 


oe 
Erie R, R. 


et al. 


Louis stations. 


et al. 


RAIL OPERATION BILL 


Representative Wood, of Missouri, has introduced H. R. 
8238, the same as S. 2846, introduced by Senator Shipstead, 
providing for knowledge of train flagging rules by employes 
of railroads. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 25866, S. H. and E. H. Frost et al vs. Pa. R. R., 
ssigned for February 27, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in |. & S. 3935, Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points, as- 
signed for February 27, at New York, N. Y., before Examiners Mullen 
and Cooper, was canceled and reassigned for April 6, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Cooper. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


In 1933 fuel for locomotives of Class I railroads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, consumed in road train 
and yard switching services, cost $153,144,895 as against $162, 
614,319 in the preceding year, according to statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from carrier 
reports. 

Net tons of coal consumed in 1932 totaled 66,041,787 as against 
66,194,622 tons in 1932, while gallons of fuel oil consumed totaled 
1,695,297,762 as against 1,743,831,132 in 1932. 

The average cost of coal a net ton, exclusive of direct 
freight charges, was $1.58 in 1933 as against $1.66 in 1932. The 
average cost a gallon of fuel oil, exclusive of direct freight 
charges, was 1.38 cents in 1933 as against 1.51 cents in 1932. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL REVENUE 


Though the operating revenues of the Canadian National 
Railways showed a decrease of $12,583,852 in 1933 as compared 
with the previous year, expenses were reduced almost dollar 
for dollar, with the result that the net operating earnings were 
only $188,251 under those of 1932. The 1933 operating net 
amounted to $5,707,183. 

For the first half of 1933 revenues showed progressive de- 
clines, week by week and month by month, but these decreases 
abated in the latter half of the year and a number of weekly 
and monthly increases took their place: To meet the declin- 
ing revenues a strict budgetary control was exercised and 
other economies, such as pooling of train services with com- 
peting lines and reorganization of various departments, were 
carried out. Conversations looking toward an extension of 
pooling operations and other operating economies are now being 
held with other railways in Canada, it is stated. 
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